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This  publication  is  intended  to  present  the  chief  considerations 
which  tvill  be  in  issue  at  the  International  Conference  for  Limita¬ 
tion  of  Narcotic  Drugs  in  May  1931,  and  an  analysis  of  the  plans 
there  to  be  considered,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  the  inteimational  movement  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  narcotic  drugs. 


INTRODUCTION 


^  i  'HE  international  movement  to  control 

^  the  commerce  in  opium  and  coca  leaves, 
and  their  derivatives  such  as  morphine, 
heroin,  and  cocaine,  is  of  interest  not  only 
to  those  specifically  concerned  with  “opium,” 
but  also  to  all  students  of  international  rela¬ 
tions.  In  no  other  field  are  governments 
making  a  similar  attempt  to  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  If  the  effort  succeeds  in  the  case  of 
opium,  it  may  lead  to  international  control 
over  other  aspects  of  the  world’s  economic 
life. 

Opium  comes  from  a  certain  variety  of 
the  poppy  plant  grown  principally  in  India, 
China,  Persia,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia.'  In  some  parts  of  the  Far  East  opium 
is  chewed  in  its  raw  state;  in  others,  it  is 
prepared  for  smoking  purposes.*  These  are 
its  non-medical  uses,  permitted  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  and  forbidden  in  others.  Medicinally 
opium  is  used  in  extracts,  tinctures,  and 
preparations,  or  as  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  are  manufactured  morphine  and  other 
chemical  derivatives.  From  morphine,  in 
turn,  heroin  (diacetylmorphine) ,  dionin,  co¬ 
deine  and  other  drugs  are  made. 

Cocaine  is  derived  from  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  plant,  the  coca  leaf,  which  is  native  to 
certain  South  American  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  to  Dutch  Java.’ 

1.  Cf.  John  Pnlmcr  Onvit,  Opium ,  (I.ondon.  Ooorpe  Rout- 
li'dpo  nn<l  Sons,  J.td..  IUI'5),  chap.  HI;  ahso  Terry  and  Pel- 
lens,  The  Opium  Problem,  Committee  on  Dihb  Addictions  and 
the  Hureau  of  Social  Hyplene,  Inc.,  New  York,  ISiiS, 

2.  Cf.  Gavit,  Opium,  cited. 

3.  JbUl. 


The  leaf  itself  is  used  extensively  in  South 
America  for  purposes  of  chewing.  One  of 
its  alkaloids,  cocaine,  is  extracted  either  di¬ 
rectly,  in  the  case  of  Peruvian  leaves,  or 
through  an  intermediate  stage,  in  the  case 
of  Java  leaves. 

There  are  probably  no  drugs  known  to 
medicine  more  valuable  than  morphine  and 
cocaine  and  their  derivatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  no  drugs  which  have 
caused  so  much  human  suffering  and  degra¬ 
dation  through  their  use  by  drug  addicts.  It 
is  this  non-medical  use,  and  the  illicit  traffic 
catering  to  it,  which  narcotic  drug  legisla¬ 
tion,  national  and  international,  is  aimed  to 
prevent.  Prior  to  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  before  the  properties  of 
modern  derivatives  had  become  widely  rec¬ 
ognized,  the  smoking  of  opium  w'as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  abuse,  and  was  primarily  a  problem 
of  the  Far  East.*  Today,  however,  the  world 
is  particularly  concerned  with  the  abuse  of 
manufactured  alkaloids,  such  as  morphine, 
heroin,  and  cocaine,  which  are  not  only  of 
foremost  importance  in  countries  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world,  but  the  use  of  which  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  Orient. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  enactment 
in  1912  of  the  first  international  opium 
treaty,  or  convention,  individual  countries 
had  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs  for  non-medical  purposes.  As 
far  back  as  1909,  it  had  become  apparent, 


4.  Cf.  Terry  and  Pellens,  The  Opium  Problem,  cited. 
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however,  that  domestic  legislation,  no  matter 
how  well  enforced,  would  never  alone  be 
adequate  to  protect  countries  from  the  illicit 
sale  and  use  of  such  drugs.  The  countries 
in  which  raw  materials  were  produced  were 
not  themselves  manufacturing  derivatives. 
Manufacturing  firms  for  this  purpose  had 
been  established  only  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Japan,  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States.  The  result  was  that  there 
were  large  and  continuous  international 
shipments  of  raw  materials  from  producing 


to  manufacturing  countries,  and  of  manu¬ 
factured  drugs  from  the  latter  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  This  commerce,  though  essen¬ 
tial  to  medicine,  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  with  which  civilization  was 
faced.  These  drugs,  so  small  in  bulk,  but 
so  great  in  value  and  demand,  lent  them¬ 
selves  very  readily  to  smuggling  by  the  most 
powerful  and  ingenious  underworld  rings. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  international  action 
to  limit  the  output  and  to  control  the  move¬ 
ment  of  narcotic  drugs. 


PART  I 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL 


On  September  24,  1929,  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  adopted  a  resolution* 
in  which  the  Council  was  authorized  to  call 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
an  international  agreement  to  limit  the 
manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs*  to  amounts 
necessary  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes. 
Although,  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution, 
the  conference  was  to  be  restricted  to  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  narcotic  drugs  were  manufac¬ 
tured  and  to  “the  principal  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  number  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
manufacturing  countries,”  its  scope  was 
later  broadened  to  include  all  nations.’  The 
Conference  is  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  May 
27,  1931. 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  international  agreements  to  control  the 
commerce  in  these  drugs,  three  international 
opium  conventions  are  already  in  force.  The 
first,  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912,  was 
concluded  at  a  conference  held  at  the  Hague.* 
The  other  two,  commonly  called  the  First 
and  Second  Geneva  Conventions,  were  signed 
in  conferences®  held  at  Geneva  from  No¬ 
vember  1924  to  February  1925.  Another 
conference  is  to  convene  at  Bangkok  in  the 
autumn  of  1931  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  smoking  opium.“  Still  later,  a  further  con- 

5.  Cf.  Leafrue  of  Nations,  Advisory  Committee  on  Trafllc  In 
Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,  Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth 
Session,  C.121.M.39.1930.XI.,  p.  37-38. 

6.  "Narcotic  drugs”  as  used  in  this  publication  connotes 
only  opium  and  coca  leaves  and  their  derivatives  and  prepara¬ 
tions.  Morphine,  heroin  and  codeine  are  three  of  the  principal 
derivati%'es  of  opium ;  cocaine  and  ecgonlne,  of  coca  leaves. 

7.  League  of  Nations.  Trafflc  in  Opium  and  f)ther  Dangerous 
Drugs.  Report  of  the  Fifth  Con\mittee>  to  the  Assemblu,  Docu¬ 
ments,  A. 78. 1930. XI..  September  29.  1930. 

8.  Cf.  Opium,  cited,  p.  265. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  169-218. 

10.  League  of  Nations,  Sixty-Second  Session  of  the  Council, 
Minutes,  Council/62nd  Session/P.V.6(l). 


ference  may  be  held  to  provide  for  limiting 
the  production  of  raw  opium."  The  May 
Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
direct  limitation  of  drug  manufacture,  will, 
then,  be  one  of  a  continued  and  undoubtedly 
continuing  series,  which  has  developed  along 
lines  dictated  by  the  world’s  experience  in 
the  field  of  narcotic  drug  control. 

In  all  these  conventions  the  problem  of 
opium  prepared  for  smoking  and  eating  has 
been  treated  apart  from  the  problem  of 
opium  used  in  the  manufacture  of  deriva¬ 
tives.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  smoking 
and  eating  of  opium  and  the  chewing  of  coca 
leaves  is  not  yet  prohibited  by  the  Conven¬ 
tions."  Consequently,  the  production  of 
opium  for  these  purposes  must  be  permitted, 
although  the  same  product  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  derivatives.  The  Conventions, 
however,  do  not  recognize  the  right  to  use 
such  derivatives  as  morphine  or  cocaine  for 
any  but  medical  or  scientific  purposes.” 

THREE  METHODS  PROPOSED 
FOR  OPIUM  LIMITATION 

Since  anti-opium  treaties  were  first  agi¬ 
tated  there  have  been  three  distinct  schools 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  The  Hague  Convention,  chap.  II:  also.  First  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention.  These  Conventions  appear  in  The  Opium  Problem, 
cited;  Opium,  cited;  and  Raymond  Leslie  Rueil,  "The  Interna¬ 
tional  Opium  Conferences,”  World  Peace  Foundation  Pamphlets, 
V'ol.  VIII,  Nos.  2  and  3  (World  I’eace  Foundation.  Itoston, 
1926). 

13.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  raw  materials,  whether 
prepared  for  smoking  or  for  eating,  and  their  manufactured 
derivatives  was  t'mjih.asized  by  the  si'iiarate  tri-atment  accorded 
them  in  the  Conventions.  Chapter  II  of  the  Hague  Convention 
and  the  whole  of  the  First  Geneva  Convention  related  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  i)roblems  of  smoking  and  eating;  the  remaining 
chapters  of  the  Hague  Convention  and  the  Second  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  are  concerned  with  this  matter  only  incidentally.  Since 
the  Limitation  Conference  to  be  held  in  May  will  deal  only 
with  manufactund  drugs,  the  First  Geneva  Convention  and 
Chapter  II  of  the  Hague  Convention  will  receive  no  further 
mention. 
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of  thought  as  to  the  proper  method  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  to  medical  and 
scientific  purposes.  By  one  group  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  world  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  efforts  until  it  has  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  the  amount  of  raw 
opium  and  coca  leaves  produced  annually  is 
restricted  to  quantities  necessary  to  supply 
“legitimate”  needs.  A  second  group  has 
argued  that  the  political  and  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  any  arbitrary  attempt  to 
limit  production  of  raw  materials  are  insur¬ 
mountable  for  years  to  come;  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly,  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
first  on  measures  for  a  direct  limitation  of 
manufactured  drugs  to  amounts  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  world’s  medical  and  scientific 
requirements.  If  such  restrictions  were  en¬ 
forced,  the  quantity  of  raw  opium  produced 
for  purpose  of  manufacture  would  be  reduced 
automatically.  This  system  is  followed  by 
the  United  States,  where  legislation  provides 
for  direct  limitation  of  manufacture  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  importation  of  any  manufactured 
drugs  and  by  limiting  the  quantities  of  raw 
opium  and  coca  leaves  to  be  imported.*^’^  The 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  after  receiving 
from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  an  estimate  of  the  narcotic  drug  needs 
of  the  country,  determines  the  quantity  of 
raw  materials  which  each  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  may  import. 

The  third  group  agrees  with  the  second 
that  limitation  of  production  is,  for  some 
time  to  come,  a  practical  impossibility,  but 
has  until  recently  claimed  that  limitation  of 
manufacture  is  both  impracticable  and  un¬ 
necessary.  Its  contention  has  been  that 
honest  control  of  distribution  and  sale, 
national  and  international,  would  suffice 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  reduce  the  illicit 
sale  and  consumption  of  narcotic  drugs  to 
a  practical  minimum. 

EXISTING  CONVENTIONS 
REPRESENT  A  COMPROMISE 

The  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions  repre¬ 
sent  a  compromise  between  these  three 
schools  of  thought.  They  do  not  specifically 
require  limitation  of  production  of  raw 
materials  or  direct  limitation  of  amounts  of 

IHa.  Unitod  Stntoa  IcKiHlatinn  commonrod  with  the  Act  of 
December  17,  1914.  For  the  iire.spnt  atatii.*t  of  Atiierican  laws, 
cf.  Ah  Act  to  create  in  the  Trrasurjj  Department  a  liureau  of 
Narcotics  and  for  other  purposes  (WaaliiiiKton,  Government 
I’rlntlnK  Office,  1930).  This  act  went  Into  clTect  on  July  1,  1930. 


drugs  to  be  manufactured,  but  they  do  re¬ 
quire  control  of  production,  and  “limita¬ 
tion”  of  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use 
of  such  drugs  to  the  needs  of  medicine  and 
science.  The  word  “limitation,”  however, 
has  been  construed  by  almost  all  countries 
as  meaning  indirect  rather  than  direct  limi¬ 
tation.  Governments,  therefore,  have  concen¬ 
trated  their  efforts  on  control  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  proposed  direct  limitation  con¬ 
vention  is  in  no  way  to  displace  the  Hague 
or  Geneva  Conventions,  but  is  to  provide 
that  in  addition  to  these  measures  for  control 
of  distribution,  amounts  of  drugs  manufac¬ 
tured  must  be  directly  limited  to  quantities 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  world’s  medical  and 
scientific  requirements. 

DIFFICULTIES  INVOLVED 
IN  CONTROL  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Before  considering  plans  for  direct  limit¬ 
ation,  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  picture 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  controlling  dis¬ 
tribution  of  narcotic  drugs.  If  the  amount 
of  drugs  to  be  manufactured  is  limited,  it  is 
manifestly  vital  that  the  w’orld’s  drug  supply 
for  medical  purposes  be  carefully  safe¬ 
guarded  by  an  adequate  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  control.  For,  if  drugs  manufactured 
for  legitimate  purposes  are  diverted  into  il¬ 
licit  channels  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the 
legitimate  market.  “Control”  involves  a 
complicated  and  meticulously  detailed  system 
of  administration.  First,  consignments  of 
raw  products  shipped  from  producing  to 
manufacturing  countries  must  be  supervised. 
Government  authorities  of  both  countries 
must  be  aware  that  such  shipments  are 
being  made  and  to  whom  they  are  being 
made,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  their 
size  and  with  the  quality  of  the  materials 
involved.  Then,  there  must  be  a  system 
whereby  the  proper  authorities  in  every 
manufacturing  country  may  know  the  exact 
quantity  of  derivatives  obtained  from  the 
raw  materials  by  each  of  its  manufacturers. 
Sales  within  the  country  must  be  restricted 
to  authorized  dealers,  records  must  be  re¬ 
quired  of  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  reports 
of  all  transactions  must  be  submitted  to  the 
administrative  authorities.  The  light  to  sell 
at  retail  must  be  limited  to  pharmacists  only 
upon  physicians’  prescriptions,  with  certain 
exceptions.  While  the  largest  “leaks”  into 
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illicit  channels  have  occurred  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  wholesale  stages,  experience 
has  shown  that  when  retailers  are  not 
adequately  supervised  amazing  quantities  of 
drugs  can  be  diverted  by  them  to  the  illicit 
traffic.  Even  dispensing  by  physicians,  hos¬ 
pitals,  dentists  and  veterinarians  must  be 
closely  supervised.  In  short,  control  of  the 
legitimate  commerce  in  narcotic  drugs  re¬ 
quires  that  there  be  available  to  every  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  record  of  every  grain  of  narcotic 
drugs  imported,  manufactured,  sold  or  ex¬ 
ported  by  its  dealers. 

LEAKS  CREATE  NEED 
FOR  LIMITATION  MEASURES 

If  it  were  possible  to  supervise  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  narcotic  drugs  so  carefully  that  no 
sale  could  possibly  be  made  by  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  or  retailer  except  for  strictly 
medical  or  scientific  purposes  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  convention  providing  for 
direct  limitation  of  manufacture.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  because  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  would  limit  their  output  to  amounts 
they  could  sell  to  the  licit  market.  Actually, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
amounts  manufactured  far  exceed  those 
necessary  for  medical  purposes.  This  excess 
of  manufacture  measures  the  extent  of 
failure  to  control  distribution.  In  working 
out  a  system  of  limiting  manufacture  to 
“medical  and  scientific  purposes,”  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  temporary  diversion  into 
illicit  channels,  so  as  to  prevent  a  shortage 
in  supplies  available  for  legal  consumption. 
A  direct  limitation  convention,  by  gradually 
reducing  the  surplus  available  for  illicit  pur¬ 
poses,  will  decrease  the  amount  of  drugs  to 
be  “policed,”  and  so  will  facilitate  more 
effective  control  over  distribution. 

Having  attempted  to  present  in  a  general 
way  the  problems  of  control  of  distribution 
and  their  relation  to  direct  limitation  of 
manufacture,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  existing  conventions,  their  de¬ 
velopment  through  League  of  Nations  organ¬ 
izations,  and  the  reasons  why  they  have 
proved  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  illicit 
traffic. 

THE  HAGUE  CONVENTION 
OF  1912 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1912  requires 
that  effective  legislation  be  enacted  to  “con¬ 


trol”  the  production  and  distribution  of  raw 
opium.  No  standard  is  fixed  showing  to  what 
extent  and  how  control  is  to  be  exercised. 
The  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  manufac¬ 
tured  derivatives,  however,  are  to  be  limited 
exclusively  “to  medical  and  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses,”  and  the  contracting  parties  are  to 
cooperate  to  prevent  the  use  of  these  drugs 
for  any  other  purposes.  It  is  not  specified 
whether  limitation  should  be  by  direct  or 
by  indirect  measures.’*  The  Convention  pro¬ 
vides  further  that  manufacture  be  limited 
to  those  establishments  which  have  been 
specially  licensed  for  the  purpose,  or  at  least 
that  governments  keep  a  record  of  all  manu¬ 
facturing  firms.  All  persons  engaged  in 
manufacture,  import,  sale  or  export  of  nar¬ 
cotics  are  to  be  specially  licensed,  or  required 
to  make  official  declaration  to  the  authorities 
that  they  are  so  engaged,  and  they  must  be 
made  to  keep  records  of  quantities  manu¬ 
factured,  imported,  sold,  purchased,  or  ex¬ 
ported.  Exports  are  to  be  allowed  only  to 
persons  furnished  with  the  licenses  or  per¬ 
mits  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  im¬ 
porting  country ;  and  the  contracting  powers 
are  to  communicate  to  each  other,  through 
the  Netherlands  government,  the  texts  of  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  respecting  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  Convention,  and 
to  furnish  statistical  information  regarding 
trade  in  all  the  drugs  covered  by  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  was  a  declaration  of  principles 
rather  than  an  instrument  outlining  details 
of  control.  There  was  room  for  differences 
of  interpretation  on  almost  every  obligation, 
and  no  international  administrative  organ 
was  created,  nor  were  means  provided  for 
developing  a  uniform  international  reporting 
system  or  other  cooperative  administrative 
measures. 

OPIUM  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
CREATED  BY  THE  LEAGUE 

In  part  because  of  the  World  War,  gov¬ 
ernments  were  slow  to  ratify  the  Hague 
Convention.  Consequently  a  clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  peace  treaties  requiring  its 

14.  No  Kovornment,  ncconlinx  to  tho  Konorally  nrrcptPd 
Interpretation  of  the  Convention,  was  required  to  limit  directly 
the  amount  ot  druKS  handled  by  manufacturers  or  dealers. 
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ratification  by  all  signatories.“  Furthermore, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations” 
charged  the  League  with  the  duty  of  acting 
as  intermediary,  as  far  as  member  countries 
were  concerned,  for  receiving  communica¬ 
tions  called  for  by  the  Hague  Convention. 
In  1920  the  League  created  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous 
Drugs,  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaty,  to  collect  pertinent  information  and 
to  suggest  improvements  for  more  effective 
regulation  of  traffic," 

The  Advisory  Committee  holds  meetings 
annually  and  sometimes  more  frequently.  In 
part  due  to  its  activities,  more  than  forty 
nations  had  ratified  the  Convention  by  No¬ 
vember,  1924.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  uniform  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  measures  by  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  the  illicit  traffic 
more  effectively.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
so-called  “import  and  export  certificate 
system,”  which,  in  1924  when  the  Geneva 
Conference  convened,  was  in  force  in  twenty- 
nine  countries.”  This  system  provides  that 
no  import  or  export  of  drugs  covered  by  the 
Convention  may  be  made  legally  without 
an  official  permit  from  a  central  government 
authority,  in  most  cases  the  Ministry  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.  Furthermore,  no  export  permit 
may  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  sub¬ 
mits  the  import  permit  issued  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  importer  by  the  proper  governmental 
authority  in  the  country  to  which  the  con¬ 
signment  is  destined. 

THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCES 
OF  1924-1925 

An  important  consequence  of  the  creation 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  the  publicity 
it  gave,  as  a  result  of  its  meetings,  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  illicit  traffic  and  the 
ways  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
Convention  were  being  circumvented.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  Convention 
itself  was  inadequate.  Nations  were  con¬ 
struing  its  terms  differently,  some  strictly 

15.  Cf.  Trpnty  of  Vcrsalllea,  Artlclp  295  ;  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  Article  247  ;  Treaty  of  Trianon,  Article  230;  Treaty 
of  Neuilly,  Article  174;  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  Article  100. 

16.  Article  23. 

17.  The  resolution  creatinR  the  Advisory  rommlttee  was 
passed  by  the  As.sernbly  on  December  15.  1920.  Cf.  liuell,  "The 
International  Opium  Conferences.”  cited,  p.  77. 

18.  Cf.  LeaKUe  of  Nations,  AdvI.sory  Committee  on  Tratllc  In 
Opium  and  Other  DanRerous  DruK».  Minutes  of  the  Sixth  Ses¬ 
sion,  C. 397. M. 146. 1924. XI.,  p.  72. 


and  some  liberally.  The  illicit  traffic  was 
flourishing.  As  a  result  of  these  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  developments  the  Second  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  was  called  by  the  League  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  “with  a  view  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  agreement,  the  question  of  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  amounts  of  morphine,  heroin,  or 
cocaine  and  their  respective  salts  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  ;  of  the  limitation  of  the  amounts  of 
raw  opium  and  coca  leaf  to  be  imported  for 
that  purpose  and  for  other  medicinal  and 
scientific  purposes;  and  of  the  limitation  of 
the  production  of  raw  opium  and  the  coca 
leaf  for  export  to  the  amount  required  for 
such  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. . . 

At  this  conference  proposals  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  for  limitation  of  production 
of  raw  materials,  and  by  the  Opium  Advisory 
Committee  for  direct  limitation  of  manufac¬ 
tured  drugs  were  defeated.”  The  agreement 
finally  adopted,  called  the  Second  Geneva 
Convention,  merely  reiterated  the  principle 
of  indirect  limitation  embodied  in  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1912.  Nevertheless  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Convention  did  represent  several  prac¬ 
tical  improvments  over  the  1912  agreement, 
chief  among  which  were  the  inclusion  of  the 
import  and  export  certificate  system  and  the 
creation  of  a  Permanent  Central  Board.  This 
Board  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  international  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs,  including  the  amounts  of 
manufacture,  import,  export,  seizures,  con¬ 
sumption,  and  stocks,  and  was  endowed  with 
the  unusual  power  to  ask  for  explanations 
from  any  country  which  appeared  to  be 
accumulating  excessive  stocks  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  center  of  the  illicit  traffic; 
and  if  the  explanations  were  unsatisfactory, 
to  recommend  against  such  country  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  exports  to  it  of  any  drugs  covered 
by  the  Convention.  The  Board,  which  was 
established  in  1928,  has  not  had  occasion 
to  use  these  powers. 

ILLICIT  TRAFFIC  CONTINUES 
DESPITE  CONVENTIONS 

While  today  fifty-seven  countries  have 
ratified  the  Hague  Convention,  and  forty- 

19.  Cf.  LPOKiie  of  N.Ttions,  Records  of  the  Second  Opium 
Conference,  C. 760. M. 260. 1924. XL.  Vol.  I.  p.  73;  and  The  Opium 
Problem,  cltod,  p.  6S7. 

20.  For  discussion  of  those  proposals  cf.  Records  of  the 
Second  Opium  Conference,  cited,  Vol.  II,  p.  136-138.  The  report 
of  this  conference  on  the  objections  raised  against  limitation  of 
manufacture  Is  printed  in  this  study  as  Annci  10.  Report,  be¬ 
cause  It  Is  expected  that  the  same  objections  will  be  raised 
again  at  the  May  1931  Conference. 
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two  have  ratified  the  Geneva  Convention, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  illicit 
traffic  has  continued  unabated.  An  astound¬ 
ing  number  of  seizures  of  quantities  of  co¬ 
caine,  heroin,  and  morphine,  ranging  from 
two  hundred  pounds  to  three-quarters  of  a 
ton,  have  been  made  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  some  of  them  during  the  past  six 
months.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  evidence 
disclosed  that  the  consignments  seized  were 
merely  parts  of  series  of  successfully  en¬ 
gineered  transactions.” 

Reasons  for  the  continued  thriving  of  the 
illicit  traffic  in  the  face  of  laws  and  treaties 
are  roughly  attributable  to  deficiencies: 

1.  in  the  existing  international  conventions, 

2.  in  national  legislation  (due  in  the  case  of 
certain  countries  to  failure  to  ratify  the  Con¬ 
ventions;  of  others,  to  failure  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  under  the  Convention), 

3.  in  the  enforcement  of  national  legislation  (due 
in  part  to  the  huge  surplus  stocks  of  drugs 
over  which  control  should  be  exercised). 

THE  FAILURE  TO  CONTROL 
ALL  OPIUM  “DERIVATIVES” 

Both  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions 
provided  for  exemption  from  certain  of  their 
provisions  of  preparations  containing  mor¬ 
phine  in  proportions  not  exceeding  0.2  per 
cent  or  containing  cocaine  in  proportions  not 
exceeding  0.1  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the 
Hague  Convention  does  not  require  its  sig¬ 
natories  to  control  the  “derivatives”  of  mor¬ 
phine”  or  cocaine,  unless  and  until  they  are 
shown  “by  scientific  research,  generally  rec¬ 
ognized,  to  be  liable  to  similar  abuses  and 
productive  of  like  ill  effects”  as  the  morphine 
or  cocaine  from  which  they  are  manufac¬ 
tured;  and  the  Geneva  Convention  does  not 
require  control  of  any  of  these  “derivatives” 
until  the  Health  Committee  of  the  League 
“after  having  submitted  the  question  for 
advice  and  report  to  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Office  international  d’Hygiene 
publique,”  reports  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  that  the  specific  drug  in  question 
should  be  included  in  the  Convention.  It  is 
then  included  only  as  to  the  countries  which 
notify  the  Secretary-General  of  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Health  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

21.  Cf.  Lfague  of  Nations,  Permanont  Central  Opium  Hoard, 
Eighth  Session,  C.C.P.69(1).,  January  6,  1931. 

22.  Cf.  League  of  Nation.s,  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic 
in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,  Minutes  of  the  Twelfth 
Session.  C.134.M.1 49.1929. XI.,  p.  316-324. 

23.  Heroin,  a  derivative  of  morphine,  is  specincally  Included 
in  both  the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions. 


The  reason  for  these  exemptions  or  pro¬ 
visional  exemptions  was  that  many  prepa¬ 
rations  containing  very  small  quantities  of 
morphine  or  cocaine  are  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  habit-forming  or  dangerous.  To 
have  included  them  in  the  conventions  would 
have  resulted  in  considerable  expense  and 
red  tape.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  “de¬ 
rivatives,”  which  are  not  all  necessarily 
habit-forming.  On  the  other  hand  many 
“derivatives”  are  habit-forming  and  are  just 
as  dangerous  as  the  drugs  from  which  they 
are  made. 

For  two  reasons  the  provisions  in  the  con¬ 
ventions  for  the  subsequent  inclusion  of  these 
preparations  or  derivatives  are  inadequate. 
In  the  first  place,  manufacturers  may  falsely 
report  that  they  are  converting  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  morphine  or  cocaine  into  “exempts.” 
It  will  always  be  most  difficult  for  govern¬ 
ments  to  check  up  on  these  statements  ac¬ 
curately.  In  the  second  place,  the  procedure 
outlined  in  the  conventions  for  including 
“derivatives”  that  may  be  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  dangerous  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hague  Convention,  totally  inadequate,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  cum¬ 
bersome  and  time  consuming.  The  former 
convention  leaves  it  exclusively  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  country  to  decide  whether  any  given 
derivatives  should  be  subject  to  control.  The 
latter  provides  a  method  under  which  the 
League  recommends  inclusion  of  derivatives 
that  are  considered  dangerous,  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  it  takes  a  long  time 
after  such  drugs  are  first  put  on  the  market, 
before  the  steps  outlined  by  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  can  actually  be  completed.  In  the 
meantime,  these  drugs,  no  matter  how  dan¬ 
gerous,  are  manufactured  and  sold  without 
being  subject  to  any  control. 

“ESTERS”  WERE  LOOPHOLE 
FOR  DRUG  MANUFACTURERS 

The  way  in  which  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  loopholes 
left  in  the  Conventions  through  these  pro¬ 
visionally  exempt  drugs  is  most  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  morphine 
“esters.””  Heroin  (diacetylmorphine)  was 
specifically  included  in  the  conventions,  but 

24.  “Estf.-rs”  nro  donnod  "n«  uny  rompoiind  form*‘d  from 
an  alcohol  and  an  acid  by  the  removal  of  water.  ..."  Cf. 
W.  A.  Newman  Dorland.  Thr  American  Itluslrated  Medical 
Dictionaru  (rhiladelphia,  Saundi'ra,  1922,  eleventh  edition). 
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the  other  esters,  though  “derivatives”  of 
morphine,  were  not.  Manufacturers,  par- 
ceeded  to  put  such  esters  as  benzoyl-mor¬ 
phine  on  the  market  in  tremendous  quan¬ 
tities,  because  their  manufacture  and  distri¬ 
bution  was  not  subject  to  the  narcotic  drug 
laws  of  their  countries.  Many  of  these  drugs 
are  as  dangerous  and  rapidly  habit-forming 
as  morphine,  and  furthermore  the  morphine 
can  be  recovered  from  the  ester  by  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  chemical  process.” 

Although  such  drugs  have  been  on  the 
market  for  several  years,  it  was  not  until 
1929  that  the  Council  of  the  League,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
recommended  their  inclusion  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  1930,  Germany  and  Switzerland  ac¬ 
cepted  this  recommendation  and  subjected 
the  esters  to  their  narcotic  drug  legislation.” 
While  the  esters  are  now  perhaps  no  longer 
a  problem,  there  is  nothing  in  the  convention 
to  prevent  manufacturers  from  inventing 
new  “derivatives,”  and  if  after  a  few  years 
they  are  put  under  control,  still  others  may 
well  appear  on  the  market. 

SHIFTING  CENTERS 
OF  ILLICIT  TRAFFIC 

So  far  as  the  illicit  traffic  in  morphine, 
heroin,  or  cocaine  is  concerned,  the  smug¬ 
glers  naturally  have  sought  as  sources  of 
supply  the  countries  whose  legislation  was 
weakest.  Prior  to  1921,  factories  in  almost 
all  the  manufacturing  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  were  unquestionably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  shipping  large  quantities  which 
found  their  way  into  the  illicit  traffic. 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Japan,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
were  the  only  countries  in  which  morphine 
or  cocaine  were  manufactured.  At  about 
that  time,  the  English  and  the  United 
States  governments  enacted  more  effective 
legislation,  and  for  a  time  most  of  the  large 
cases  of  smuggling  in  which  sources  were 
traced  were  attributable  to  firms  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland  or  Japan. 

Although  both  Switzerland  and  Germany 

"5.  For  (liscii.ssion  of  tho  snlijoct  of  psters  nt  tho  Kloventh 
SfHMlon  of  tho  Opium  Ailvl.-<oiy  (’ommittpo,  cf.  I.i'iikup  of  Na- 
tlona,  Dopiinients,  pltod.  F.S-H.M.HS.IOSS.XI.,  p.  3G-3S. 

3(i.  For  lottor  of  tho  Se<Tplary-(;pnornl  of  the  Ia>n«:up  of 
January  11.  1939,  cf.  I.paKUo  of  Nations,  Health  OrKanizatlon. 
Document.  C.H.S40  (F.I..  21.  1930.  III.  Annex)  21(n).  Opneva, 
February  3.  1930.  Switzerland's  neeeptanee  la  recorded  in  tho 
same  document.  For  Oormany's  acceptance  of  tho  recommenda¬ 
tion,  cf.  I.pnKuo  of  'Nations,  Documents,  cited,  C. 121. M. 39. 1930.- 
-\I.,  p.  11-16. 


had  ratified  the  Hague  Convention  by  the 
summer  of  1925,  and  had  adopted  legislation 
which  substantially  satisfied  its  require¬ 
ments,  no  resulting  improvement  was  notice¬ 
able  for  several  years,  due  in  part  to  the 
manufacture  of  esters,  and  in  part  to  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  governments  of  per¬ 
mitting  shipments  of  enormous  quantities  of 
narcotics  to  countries  like  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  neither  of  which  had  then  put  the  im¬ 
port  certificate  system  into  force.  In  other 
words,  the  Swiss  and  German  governments 
permitted  exports  although  the  exporters 
could  not  produce  import  permits  from  the 
importing  countries  in  question.  In  France 
and  Holland  it  was  relatively  easy  to  divert 
the  drugs  into  illicit  channels,  for  drugs 
could  be  exported  legally  though  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  made  illicit  their  importa¬ 
tion  into  countries  of  destination. 

By  1927  and  1928  the  smugglers  had 
turned  to  Holland  and  France  for  large 
quantities  of  the  drugs  covered  by  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Holland  adopted  more  adequate 
laws  in  1928,”  and  for  a  year  or  so  the  most 
startling  transactions  were  shown  to  have 
originated  in  France.  A  new  French  law 
came  into  force  in  1929”  putting  into  effect 
the  import  certificate  system,  thus  presum¬ 
ably  making  it  far  more  difficult  for  smug¬ 
glers  to  obtain  the  drugs  from  France. 

With  the  information  that  a  new  law  was 
to  go  into  effect  in  France  came  the  news  of 
the  birth  of  a  vigorous  drug  manufacturing 
industry  in  Turkey  of  proportions  which  at 
first  were  considered  disturbing  and  within 
a  year  had  advanced  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Turkey  has  not  ratified  either  the  Hague  or 
the  Geneva  Conventions,  although  specific¬ 
ally  bound  to  ratify  the  former  under  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne.”  Literally  tons  of  drugs 
have  been  exported  by  Turkish  dealers  in  the 
past  eighteen  months  under  circumstances 
which  led  the  Conference  of  Drug  Manufac¬ 
turing  Countries  held  in  London  in  October 
and  November  1930“  to  say  that  “so  far  as 
is  known  no  part  of  the  output,  of  these 
[Turkish]  factories  is  applied  for  bona  fide 

27.  Cf.  I,e.^Kue  of  Nations,  Documonts.  citoil.  J/inufes  of  the 
Thirteenth  Session,  cited,  p.  249.  These  laws  went  Into  effect  on 
October  1,  1928. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  231. 

29.  Cf.  p.  23.  n.  15. 

30.  Cf.  p.  29. 
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medical  and  scientific  purposes.””  Once  again 
the  tendency  of  the  illicit  traffic  to  find  the 
weakest  link  has  been  clearly  illustrated. 

The  impression  might  be  gained  from  the 
foregoing  that  all  countries  in  which  the 
legislation  required  by  the  conventions  had 
been  put  into  force,  have  been  successful  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  illicit  traffic  which 
previously  had  originated  within  their 
boundaries.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  Nar- 

PART 

PROPOSALS  FOR  LIMITATION 

The  three  most  important  methods  of  di¬ 
rect  limitation  of  manufacture  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  for  consideration  at  the  May  1931 
Conference  are:  (1)  The  Plan  prepared  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Opium  and  Other 
Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  “The  Share  Plan,” 
or  the  “Plan”;  (2)  The  Scheme  of  Stipulated 
Supply";  and  (3)  Government  Monopoly. 

In  the  sections  which  follow,  these  plans  will 
be  discussed  briefly. 

THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
PLAN  FOR  DIRECT  LIMITATION 

At  the  request  of  the  1929  Assembly 
of  the  League,  the  Advisory  Committee,  at 
the  January  sessions  at  Geneva,  prepared  a 
plan  for  direct  limitation  of  the  manufacture 
of  narcotic  drugs  to  amounts  necessary  for 
medical  and  scientific  purposes.”  In  prepar¬ 
ing  its  plan,  the  Advisory  Committee  had 
to  deal  principally  wuth  the  following  prob¬ 
lems: 

a.  The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  world’s 
annual  medical  and  scientific  needs. 

B.  The  advisability  of  including  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  all  derivatives  of  opium  and  coca  leaves, 
including  those  not  subject  to  control  under 
the  Hague  and  Geneva  Conventions. 

C.  The  share  of  the  world  quota  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  each  country. 

D.  The  devising  of  means  for  modifying  the  world 
quota  and  the  shares  of  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries. 

31.  Cf.  League  of  Xations.  Documents,  cited,  Report  of  the 
Preliminarp  ilecting  of  the  Official  Representatives  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  Countries,  C. 669. M. 278. 1930. XI.,  p,  6. 

32.  For  a  number  of  years,  however,  no  appreciable  quan¬ 
tities  of  drugs  either  of  United  States  or  British  origin  have 
been  seized  in  the  illicit  traffic, 

33.  Often  erroneously  called  "The  American  Plan,"  and 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "The  Crane  Plan”  or  "The  Blanco 
Plan." 

34.  League  of  Xations.  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Xarcotic  Drugs,  Report  and  Draft  Convention 
on  the  Limitation  of  the  Manufacture  of  Narcotic  Drugs, 

C. 168. M. 62. 1931. XI.,  p.  12-21.  Cf.  also  Appendix,  Annex  1. 


cotics  have  been  diverted  into  illicit  channels 
even  in  the  few  countries  where  legislation 
for  some  time  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.” 
The  failure  of  countries  to  put  an  end  to 
this  flagrant  situation  in  spite  of  existing 
treaties  and  laws  is  the  reason  why  the 
League  of  Nations  has  called  the  May  Con¬ 
ference  to  attack  the  problem  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  angle — that  of  direct  limitation  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

11 
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E.  The  establishment  of  provisions  under  which 
countries  not  now  manufacturing  for  export 
may  do  so  in  the  future,  and  for  the  con¬ 
sequent  revision  of  pre-existing  shares. 

F.  The  advisability  of  provisions  for  economic 
pressure  against  countries  which  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  certain  of  the  fundamental  terms  of 
the  Limitation  Convention. 

G.  The  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  no  country  manufacture  more 
than  its  allotted  share. 

H.  The  insurance  of  such  control  of  manufacture 
and  distribution  that  the  quantities  manu¬ 
factured  are  available  at  reasonable  prices  to 
those  legitimately  entitled  thereto,  and  are  not 
available  to  the  illicit  traffic. 

J.  The  appointment  or  designation  of  an  inter¬ 
national  board  to  perform  certain  administra¬ 
tive  functions  outlined  in  the  plan. 

A  tentative  draft  was  prepared  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  at  its  session  in  January 
1930,  which  provided  that  in  order  to  secure 
direct  limitation  the  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  drugs  to  be  manufactured  by  each 
of  the  manufacturing  countries  should  be  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  by  agreement  between 
such  countries. 

The  London  Conference 
of  Manufacturing  Countriec 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  of  drug  manufacturing 
countries  w’as  held  at  London  in  October- 
November  1930“  so  that  the  governments  of 
manufacturing  countries  (or  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves,  many  of  whom  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  conference)  could  determine, 
if  possible,  the  shares  to  be  manufactured  in 
each  country,  and  could  suggest  suitable 
plans  for  insuring  proper  distribution  of  the 
drugs.  The  conference,  however,  failed  to 

35.  Deirgatps  were  present  from  Franee,  Germany.  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  India.  Japan,  Swltwrland,  Turkey,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Slates. 
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arrive  at  any  definite  decision  on  the  share 
of  the  world  quota  to  be  allotted  to  each 
manufacturing  country. 

In  January  1931  the  Advisory  Committee 
considered  its  original  plan  of  1930  as  well 
as  the  report  of  the  London  Conference  and 
made  a  number  of  amendments,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  along 
with  a  report  elucidating  the  plan,  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  certain  countries  on 
points  where  agreement  was  only  provi¬ 
sional."  The  plan  contains  blanks  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  relating  to  certain  questions  on  which 
not  even  provisional  agreement  could  be 
reached.  Among  these  are  most  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  issues,  including  that  of  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  shares  of  the  world  quota 
among  manufacturing  countries. 

Nine  Problems  Confronting 
the  Opium  Advisory  Committee 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  the  nine 
principal  problems  involved  in  the  Advisory 
Committee  Plan"  will  be  discussed  in  order. 

Problem  A:  The  World's  Medical  and 

Scientific  Requirements  of  Narcotic  Dmgs. 

To  fix  the  total  amount  of  narcotic  drugs 
to  be  manufactured  annually,  the  Advisory 
Committee  Plan  requires  the  contracting 
parties  to  submit  annually  to  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  established  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  estimates  of  their  needs  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  for  the  following  year." 
If  any  country,  whether  party  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  or  not,  fails  to  submit  its  estimate 
by  a  specified  date  one  is  to  be  submitted 
for  it  by  a  competent  authority  to  be  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  Convention. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  accurate  at  first,  since  exten¬ 
sive  and  reliable  surveys  of  consumption 
have  not  been  undertaken  anywhere.  For 
the  most  part,  the  so-called  “consumption” 
figures  heretofore  submitted  to  official  organs 
of  the  League  have  been  compiled  from  com¬ 
mercial  import,  manufacture,  and  export 
figures  or  merely  from  manufacturers’  re¬ 
ports.  That  this  represents  part  of  the  il¬ 
legitimate  as  well  as  the  legitimate  consump¬ 
tion  cannot  be  questioned,  since  an  unascer- 

30.  LpaKiio  of  Nations,  Advisory  Commlttep  on  Opium  and 
Othor  DanKorous  DruKS,  Report  to  the  Council,  C.115.I931.XI., 
January  22,  1931. 

37.  Cf.  p.  34-45  for  tpxt  of  Plan. 

3H.  Article  3;  cf.  Appendix,  Annex  J. 


tainable  quantity  of  drugs  is  diverted  to  the 
illicit  traffic.  As  reliable  surveys  are  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  legitimate  requirements, 
and  as  amounts  diverted  to  the  illicit  traffic 
are  decreased,  the  total  estimated  needs  on 
which  the  world  quota  will  be  based  will  rep¬ 
resent  more  accurately  the  world’s  medical 
and  scientific  requirements. 

Problem  B:  Inclusion  of  all  derivatives 

and  Preparations  of  Opium  and  Morphine, 

Coca  Leaf  and  Cocaine. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  the 
limitation  plan  should  include  all  derivatives 
of  opium  and  morphine,  coca  leaf  and  co¬ 
caine,  including  codeine  and  other  deriva¬ 
tives  of  morphine  not  subject  to  the  Hague 
and  Geneva  Conventions."  It  is  argued  that 
if  manufacturers  may  produce  all  the  mor¬ 
phine  they  please  for  conversion  into  codeine 
or  other  derivatives,  there  will  be  no  effec¬ 
tive  limitation  on  the  manufacture  of  mor¬ 
phine,  but  a  limitation  only  on  the  quantity 
of  morphine  manufactured  for  sale  as  such. 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  reported  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  morphine  produced  has  been 
converted  into  codeine  and  other  exempt 
derivatives  and  preparations.  In  any  case, 
apart  from  the  question  of  inclusion  in  the 
convention  of  all  derivatives,  certain  govern¬ 
ments  urge  that  codeine  should  be  included. 

To  subject  all  derivatives  and  preparations 
to  the  Limitation  Convention  would  presum¬ 
ably  mean  that  governments  would  have  to 
submit  advance  estimates  of  their  needs  of 
each,  which  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
derivatives  and  preparations,  would  be  a 
difficult  and  burdensome  task.*"  Accordingly 
a  suggestion  was  sent  to  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Permanent  Central  Board  that 
the  Geneva  Convention  should  be  amended 
to  include  all  narcotic  drugs  except  those 
which  might  be  reported  as  harmless  by  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  League,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Permanent  Committee  of 

39.  Cf.  Leaffue  of  Nations,  Sixty-Second  Session  of  the 
Councii,  Minutes,  Councii/62nd.Sossion/P.\'.9(l).,  January  24, 
1931. 

40.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  question  of  (a) 
controllinf?  all  derivatives  under  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
of  (b)  iimitint;  their  manufacture  under  a  limitation  conven¬ 
tion.  Those  who  object  to  a  plan  of  limitation  which  would 
Include  all  derivatives  point  out  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
preparations  and  that  many  of  them  are  made  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  classed  as  non-manufacturintr ;  that  it  is  a  practical 
Impossibility  to  fix  quotas  for  each  preparation  and  to  get 
estimates  in  advance  incliidimr  them;  and  that  it  is  quite 
sulllcient  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  the  narcotic  drug  that 
is  contained  in  these  preparations ;  namely,  morphine  or  cocaine 
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the  Office  international  d’Hygiene  publique. 
This  amendment  merely  involves  a  reversal 
of  the  procedure  defined  in  Article  10  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  would  place  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  on  the  manufacturer  before  he 
could  market  any  new  drug." 

The  majority  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
however,  was  opposed  to  including  in  the 
plan  any  of  these  derivatives  or  prepara¬ 
tions,  except  those  which  are  or  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Geneva  Convention  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  10.  The  reason  given  for 
this  stand  was  that  the  medical  profession 
“would  not  consent  to  any  limitation  of  the 
manufacture  of  codeine  [for  example]  which 
is  harmless  in  itself”  on  the  ground  that  such 
limitation  would  be  unduly  burdensome.  The 
Committee  agreed,  however,  that  the  manu¬ 
facture,  import,  export,  and  wholesale  trade 
in  these  exempt  substances  should  be  con¬ 
trolled,  to  insure  that  amounts  of  morphine 
or  cocaine  reported  as  being  converted  into 
exempts  were  actually  so  converted.  For 
that  purpose  countries  which  manufacture 
morphine  or  import  morphine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  it  into  exempt  derivatives 
are  required  by  the  Plan  to  furnish  an  an¬ 
nual  estimate  of  the  amounts  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  or  imported  for  that  purpose." 
Moreover,  all  countries  are  required  to  apply 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  relating  to  licenses,  export  and  im¬ 
port  certificates  and  records,  to  all  deriva¬ 
tives  of  morphine  to  which  that  Convention 
does  not  apply.  The  Committee  felt  that 
these  measures  should  be  adequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  manufacturers  from  reporting  that  they 
have  converted  large  quantities  of  morphine 
into  codeine  and  other  “exempts,”  when,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  done  so."  Critics  declare, 
however,  that  control  measures  alone,  with¬ 
out  direct  limitation  of  manufacture,  will  not 
be  effective. 

When  considering  the  report  and  the  Plan 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  Council 
adopted  a.  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Spanish  delegate  instructing  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  add  a 
passage  to  the  circular  letter  in  which  he  was 
to  communicate  to  governments  the  text  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  Report  and  of  its 

41.  Cf.  p.  24-:5. 

42.  Rtgulatlons.  chap.  I;  cf.  Appendix,  Annex  1. 

43.  Cf.  discussion  on  p.  24-25. 


Draft  Convention,  suggesting  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  May  Conference  be  in  a  position 
to  discuss  the  limitation  of  manufacture  of 
all  derivatives  of  opium  and  coca  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  the  quantity  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  future  convention.** 

Problem  C:  The  Apportionment  Among 
Manufacturing  Countries  of  their  Respec¬ 
tive  Shares  of  the  World  Quota^ 

At  the  Preliminary  Conference  of  Drug 
Manufacturing  Countries  held  in  London, 
October-November  1930,  to  determine  ratios, 
no  agreement  could  be  reached  because  of 
the  claim  of  Turkey  to  a  share  representing 
one-third  of  the  world  quota,  and  because 
the  Japanese  delegation  was  unwilling  to 
make  any  recommendation  which  would  not 
give  equitable  shares  of  the  world  quota  to 
all  manufacturing  countries,  including  those 
not  now  having  any  export  trade.*®  Attempts 
to  reach  agreement  on  this  matter  have  not 
yet  been  successful,  so  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  Plan  contains  no  solution. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
shares  of  manufacturing  countries  would  be 
based  on  their  past  legitimate  business.  To 
determine  what  part  of  the  past  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  has  been  legitimate  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  since  agreement  was  reached  at 
London  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  as 
to  the  percentage  of  the  world  quota  to  be 
allotted  to  each  manufacturing  country  ex¬ 
cept  Japan  and  Turkey,  this  difficulty  would 
not  seem  to  represent  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle.  To  meet  the  objections  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  the  Advisory  Committee  Plan  provides 
that  countries  which  now  manufacture  solely 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  given  no  share  of  the  world  quota,  may 
fill  all  legitimate  orders  for  export  that  they 
receive  during  any  year,  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  those  manufactured  for  domestic 
consumption.  Such  countries  may  then  im¬ 
port  quantities  equal  to  those  exported  to 
prevent  a  shortage  in  the  stocks  for  neces¬ 
sary  home  consumption. 

The  real  stumbling  block  is  the  share  de- 

44.  I.r.TffUP  of  Xatlona,  Slxty-Pprond  Srsalon  of  the  Council, 
ilinutcs  (Ninth  Mectlni!),  cited,  Jiinu.iry  24,  1931. 

45.  "World  Quota”  a.*)  uhi  d  In  thla  puhlic.'ition  refers  to  the 
amount  of  druRS  to  be  manufactured  iintl  exported.  Mvery 
country  Is  free  to  manufacture  all  the  narcotic  druRS  necessary 
to  supply  Its  needs  for  domestic  consumption. 

46.  Cf.  I.rf'nRue  of  Nations.  TralTlc  In  Oi>lum  and  Other 
DanRcrous  DruRS,  Itepnrt  of  the  Preliminary  Mrctinn  of  Official 
PrprcsrntatU’rs  of  the  Manufacturing  Countries,  C.6G9.M.27S.- 
1930.XI..  p.  4. 
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manded  by  Turkey.  Although  there  had 
been  almost  no  manufacture  in  Turkey  be¬ 
fore  1929,  in  1930  exports  at  the  annual 
rate  of  almost  fourteen  tons  of  narcotics 
were  reported.  The  other  manufacturing 
countries  have  been  unwilling  to  concede 
Turkey  any  share  of  the  world  quota,  claim¬ 
ing  that  she  has  had  no  past  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  claim,  since 
practically  all  of  the  drugs  manufactured 
there  for  export  have  gone  into  the  illicit 
traffic." 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  in  January,  the  Turkish  rep¬ 
resentative  stated  that  Turkey,  as  an  opium 
producing  country,  would  consider  arbitrary 
any  attempt  to  exclude  it  from  the  allocation 
of  manufacturing  shares  because  certain  fac¬ 
tories  established  in  its  territory  may  have 
engaged  in  illicit  transactions.  The  delegate 
therefore  demanded  that  Turkey  be  given  a 
“fair”  share  of  the  world  quota.**  This  dis¬ 
cussion  led  the  delegate  from  Jugoslavia  to 
assert  that  if  Turkey  were  given  a  share,  one 
should  be  allotted  also  to  his  country  since 
opium  is  produced  there  as  well.*" 

In  addition  to  the  proposal  that  shares  of 
the  world  quota  be  based  on  past  legitimate 
business,  other  bases  have  been  suggested, 
some  officially  and  some  unofficially,  upon 
which  amounts  to  be  manufactured  annually 
by  each  nation  could  be  fixed.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

A.  The  fixing  of  shares  might  be  postponed  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  be  based  on  the  legitimate  business 
transacted  during  the  intervening  years.**®"^ 

B.  The  world  quota  might  be  divided  among  the 
countries  which  are  able  to  agree  on  their 
relative  shares,  and  a  Central  Body  be  given 
the  power  to  take  from  them  a  pro-rata  pro¬ 
portion  not  to  exceed  a  stated  amount.  This 
could  then  be  given  to  countries  having  no 
allotted  shares,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
could  show  legitimate  orders  for  such  quanti¬ 
ties. 

C.  Shares  might  be  fixed  excluding  any  country 
or  countries  with  whom  agreement  cannot  be 
reached. 

D.  The  “share”  or  “quota”  system  might  be  dis¬ 
carded  and  provision  be  made  that  all  govern¬ 
ments,  when  submitting  their  annual  needs 

47.  Ibid,,  p.  6. 

4S.  Cf.  I.i‘!iKue  of  Nations,  Advisory  Coinniittve  on  .  .  , 
Oidiim  ....  cited,  p.  6. 

49.  Ibid.  p.  R. 

49a.  As  pvldoncod  by  Import  and  export  certificates  aiiproved 
by  a  central  administrative  authority. 


for  narcotics,  should  specify  the  countries 
from  whom  they  intend  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases.  Amounts  to  be  manufactured  in  each 
country  could  then  be  determined  by  the  totals 
of  these  specifications.“  This  is  the  idea  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  “Scheme  of  Stipulated  Supply.” 

Problem  D:  Means  for  Modifying  Shares 
of  Manufacturing  Countries  and  the  World 
Quota. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  Plan"  for  a  revision  every  two  years 
of  the  manufacturing  shares  at  the  request 
of  the  government  of  any  manufacturing 
country.  Notice  of  such  request  must  be 
given  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
for  communication  to  the  governments  of 
the  other  manufacturing  countries.  A  con¬ 
ference  must  be  held  by  such  countries  at 
a  date  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than 
three  months  after  receipt  of  the  notice  from 
the  Secretary-General.  In  case  the  confer¬ 
ence  does  not  result  in  agreement  within 
three  months,  disputed  matters  must  be 
submitted  to  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Plan  avoids  in¬ 
terference  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
trade  so  far  as  is  practicable.  While  the 
manufacturing  countries  are  bound  not  to 
manufacture  more  than  a  specific  share,  they 
are  free  to  supply  all  legitimate  orders  which 
they  can  obtain.  During  the  two  years  they 
may  have  to  import  from  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  countries  enough  drugs  to  fill  orders  for 
which  they  have  not  sufficient  supplies; 
these  orders  may  nevertheless  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  increasing  their  shares  at  the  end 
of  each  two  year  period.  At  the  same  time 
buying  countries  are  left  free  in  the  choice 
of  their  suppliers,  although  for  a  time  they 
may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  drugs  manu¬ 
factured  in  countries  other  than  those  to 
whom  their  orders  are  addressed." 

The  modification  of  the  world  quota  is 
automatic,  since  that  quota  is  determined 
annually  by  the  estmates  of  needs  submitted 
by,  or  for,  all  countries.  The  shares  repre¬ 
sent  proportions  of  this  world  quota  and  not 
specific  quantities  of  drugs. 

50.  Thi.s  plan  would  avoid  the  dlfTlculties  Inherent  In  at- 
tempta  to  (lx  sharea.  for  example.  In  accord  with  the  claim 
of  Turkey  of  the  right  to  participate  In  the  world  quota.  Were 
Turkish  dealers  able  to  obt.ain  legitimate  orders,  they  could 
manufacture  enough  drugs  to  fill  such  orders.  Cf.  p.  -8. 

61.  Articles  9-10;  cf.  Appendix.  Annex  1. 

52.  Article  10;  cf.  Appendix.  Annex  I. 
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Problem  E;  The  Establishment  and  Pro¬ 
visions  Under  Which  Countries  Not  Now 

Manufacturing  for  Export  May  Do  So. 

Provisions  for  the  allocation  of  shares  to 
countries  not  manufacturing  at  the  time 
when  the  Convention  comes  into  force  are 
also  included  in  the  Plan.“  Countries  wish¬ 
ing  to  begin  manufacture  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  only,  may  do  so  without  hindrance. 
The  shares  of  the  other  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  reduced  accordingly.  Countries 
proposing  to  manufacture  for  the  export 
market,  however,  must  give  notice  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League,  who  shall 
notify  the  countries  already  having  shares 
and  shall  arrange  for  negotiations  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  the  new  shares,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  those  described  under 
“D.” 

Critics  of  this  plan  have  claimed  that  it 
will  result  in  the  creation  of  monopolies  in 
favor  of  the  existing  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  the  procedure  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  provided  for  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  result  in  agreement.  While  it  can  be  seen 
readily  that  countries  will  be  loath  to  accept 
a  reduction  in  their  own  shares  to  give  a 
part  to  new  countries,  it  is  felt,  however, 
that  the  final  provision  for  arbitration  is 
a  sufficient  safeguard. 

Problem  F ;  Sanctions. 

It  is  essential  to  consider  whether  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  proposed  Convention  for  direct 
limitation  of  manufacture  will  be  defeated  if 
some  one  or  more  of  the  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries  refuses  to  be  a  party  to  it;  or,  if  coun¬ 
tries  not  now  manufacturing  undertake  to  do 
so  in  the  future  and  are  unwilling  to  ratify 
the  Convention. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Plan  takes  care 
of  the  first  possibility  by  providing  that  the 
Convention  shall  not  come  into  force  until  a 
certain  number  of  governments  have  ratified, 
including  all  the  countries  which  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  export  market." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Convention 
should  outline  means  of  bringing  economic 
pressure  to  bear  after  the  Convention  comes 
into  force.  This  could  be  done  by  an  article 
providing  that  no  party  to  the  Convention 

53.  Articles  8-11,  inclusive;  cf.  Appendix.  Annex  1. 

64.  Article  21;  cf.  Appendix,  Annex  1. 


should  import  narcotic  drugs  from,  or  export 
narcotic  drugs  to,  a  country  which  does  not 
ratify  the  Convention  and  adhere  to  its  pro¬ 
visions." 

The  Jugoslav  delegate  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  has  proposed  for  consideration  at 
the  May  Conference  an  embargo  against  im¬ 
ports  of  narcotics  from  countries  which  do 
not  exercise  control  over  the  traffic  in  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs  in  accordance  tvith  the  Geneva 
Convention.’^  A  slightly  different  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Permanent  Central  Board" 
to  the  effect  that  its  power  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  recommend  an  embargo  on 
exports  to  any  country  which  accumulates 
excessive  stocks  of  narcotics  or  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  center  of  the  illicit  traffic,  be 
extended  to  include  a  power  to  recommend 
an  embargo  on  imports  from  such  countries. 

Although  none  of  these  sanctions  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Plan,  the  Committee  decided 
to  leave  the  question  of  the  Jugoslav  amend¬ 
ment  for  settlement  by  the  May  Conference. 
The  Permanent  Central  Board  suggestion 
may  also  be  presented  at  the  Conference. 

Problem  G:  Means  to  be  Adopted  for  the 
Purpose  of  Insuring  that  no  Country 
Manufacture  More  than  Its  Allotted  Share. 
While  the  Advisory  Committee  Plan  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  country  shall  manufacture 
more  than  its  allotted  share,"  no  specific 
method  is  prescribed  for  insuring  that  its 
dealers  comply  with  this  mandate.  The 
British  and  American  plans  for  direct  limi¬ 
tation  of  manufacture,  suggested  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Geneva  Conferences  in 
1924-1925,  provided  that  each  manufactur¬ 
ing  country  should  limit  imports  of  raw 
materials  to  amounts  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  share  of  the  world  quota, 
and  that  amounts  of  raw  opium  and  coca 
leaves  produced  for  export  should  be  limited 
to  similar  amounts.”  The  United  States  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  restricting  imports  of 
raw  materials  and  has  found  it  an  invaluable 
aid  in  limiting  its  manufacture  to  legitimate 
amounts.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  pro¬ 
vision  for  limiting  imports  of  raw  materials 

65.  Cf.  provl.slons  for  sanctions  In  the  Second  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  outlined  In  Part  II.  p.  2B. 

66.  Cf.  League  of  Nations.  Advi.sory  Committee  on  ...  . 
Opium,  cited.  Report  to  the  Council,  cited,  p.  15. 

67.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

6.8.  Article  13;  cf.  At)pi‘ndix,  Annex  1. 

69.  Cf.  I.«ague  of  Nations,  Records  of  the  Second  Opium 
Conference,  cited,  p.  375-378  ;  384-390. 
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will  be  suggested  at  the  May  Conference  for 
inclusion  in  the  Convention. 

Problem  H:  The  Insurance  of  Such  Con¬ 
trol  of  Manufacture  and  Distribution  that 
the  Quantities  Manufactured  are  Actually 
Available,  at  Reasonable  Prices,  to  those 
Legally  Entitled  Thereto. 

If  the  quantities  of  drugs  manufactured 
are  to  be  reduced  to  amounts  necessary  for 
medical  purposes,  control  of  the  distribution 
of  such  quantities  must  be  adequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  diverted  into  illicit 
channels;  otherwise,  a  shortage  might  result 
in  the  legitimate  market.  The  Advisory 
Committee  recognized  this  and  provided  in 
the  Plan  that  all  countries,  whether  or  not 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  should 
exercise  control  in  accordance  with  certain 
chapters  in  the  Geneva  Convention.*”  These 
chapters  include  the  licensing,  recording  and 
reporting  requirements  of  the  Convention, 
the  import  and  export  certificate  system,  and 
the  provisions  under  which  all  parties  under¬ 
take  to  submit  periodically  to  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  figures  showing  production  of 
raw  materials,  imports,  exports,  manufac¬ 
ture,  consumption,  stocks  and  confiscations 
of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  re-export  trade  presents  further  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  proper  control  of  distribution. 
If  countries  are  free  to  import  unlimited 
quantities  because  of  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  for  re-export,  large  accumu¬ 
lations  of  surplus  stocks  may  result.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  any  diversion  from  the  direct 
channel  between  manufacturing  and  consum¬ 
ing  country  adds  to  the  danger  of  leakage 
into  the  illicit  traffic.  Therefore,  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  included  the  following 
provision  in  its  Plan: 

Imports  for  the  purpose  of  re-export  may  be 
made  by  countries  in  which  there  is  no  manu¬ 
facture  for  the  export  market  only  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  A  special  import  certificate  must  be  issued  by 
the  importing  country  signifying  that  the  con¬ 
signment  is  intended  for  re-export. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  drugs  imported  into  any 
country  annually  for  the  purpose  of  re-export 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  estimated  needs  of 
such  country  for  consumption  and  conversion, 
except  that: 

3.  If  any  country  wishes  to  import  for  purposes 

tiO.  The  rcrommendations  of  (he  Advisory  Committee  are 
contained  in  Article*  19  of  the  IMan.  Cf.  Appendix,  Annex  i. 


of  re-export  a  quantity  greater  than  that 
measured  by  its  total  estimated  needs  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  it  may  do  so,  if  an  import 
certificate  is  first  issued  by  the  country  to 
whom  re-export  is  intended.  On  receipt  of 
this  import  certificate,  the  country  wishing 
to  re-export  must,  of  course,  issue  the  special 
import  certificate  provided  for  in  “1”  stating 
that  the  consignment  is  to  be  re-exported.® 

The  League  Assembly  charged  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  to  suggest  means  to  forestall 
an  unreasonable  increase  in  the  price  of  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs  due  to  the  limitation  agreement. 
The  Belgian  delegate  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  the  prices  of  the 
various  products  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  a  level  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
above  the  average  prices  for  three  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  the  quota  system, 
unless  manufacturers  could  give  reasons  for 
a  greater  increase  which  would  satisfy  a 
designated  authority.  The  principal  ques¬ 
tions  which  arose  in  the  discussion  were: 

1.  Whether  there  should  be  a  body  responsible 
for  controlling  prices;  or 

2.  Whether  prices  should  be  fixed  internationally 
on  the  basis  of  prices  in  the  United  States;  or 

3.  Whether  a  sliding-scale  system  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  whereby  the  price  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article  would  vary  with  the  price  of  the 
raw  material;  or 

4.  Whether  a  list  of  maximum  prices  should  be 
agreed  on,  which  should  not  be  exceeded  ex¬ 
cept  after  reference  to,  and  with  the  approval 
of,  an  organ  of  the  League,  or  of  an  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  League. 

No  decision  could  be  reached  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  question  of  price  control  was  left 
for  consideration  by  the  May  Conference. 

Problem  J ;  The  Appointment  or  Designa¬ 
tion  of  International  Administrative  Or¬ 
gans  to  Aid  in  the  Carrying  Out  of  the 

Proposed  Convention. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Plan  calls  for 
the  designation  of  administrative  organs  to 
perform  functions  which  fall  broadly  into 
two  categories.  Under  the  Plan,  dealers  in 
receipt  of  orders  for  export  of  narcotics 
must  notify  “the  Central  Narcotics  Office,” 
which  in  turn  must  ascertain,  by  inspection 
of  its  records,  whether  execution  of  the  order 
would  cause  the  importation  into  the  buying 
country  of  an  excess  of  the  drug  in  question 

Gl.  This  Is  n  parnphrase  of  Article  1-t  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  I’lun.  Api)endix,  Annex  1. 
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over  its  estimated  needs.  The  “Office”  is 
then  to  notify  the  exporter  whether  or  not 
any  part  of  the  order  may  be  filled.  Every 
consignment  when  actually  exported  must 
immediately  be  reported  to  this  “Office,”  both 
by  the  exporter  and  by  his  government ;  and, 
similarly,  arrival  in  the  importing  country 
must  immediately  be  reported  both  by  the 
importer  and  by  his  government.  The  “Cen¬ 
tral  Office”  must  keep  certain  records  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties.  These 
are  specified  in  the  regulations  annexed  to 
the  Plan.“ 

The  Advisory  Committee  reached  no  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  make-up  or  location  of  this 
“Office,”  but  did  insert  in  the  regulations 
annexed  to  the  Plan”  a  paragraph  providing 
that  the  records  of  the  Central  Office  should 
be  open  to  inspection  at  any  time  “by  an 
officer  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose  either 

by  the . of  the  League 

of  Nations  or  by  the  Government  of  any 
High  Contracting  Party.”  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  manufacturers  themselves 
organize  and  operate  the  “Office,”  subject  to 
the  control  outlined  in  the  regulation  just 
quoted.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the 
functions  of  the  Permanent  Central  Board 
be  extended  to  include  the  duties  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Narcotics  Office. 

A  board  having  functions  of  a  different 
nature  will  also  have  to  be  designated  at  the 
May  Conference.  The  Advisory  Committee 
Plan  requires  that  there  be  some  kind  of 
international  administrative  body  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

1.  To  furnish  estimates  of  the  needs  of  drugs  for 
any  country  or  countries  which  fail  to  submit 
such  estimates  to  the  Permanent  Central 
Board.“ 

2.  To  examine  the  annual  estimates  of  needs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  governments,  and,  if  advisable,  to 
ask  for  explanations  concerning  these  esti¬ 
mates. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  joint  committee  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  representatives 
chosen  from  each  of  the  following  organs: 
the  Permanent  Central  Board,  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Opium  and  Other 
Dangerous  Drugs.  Since  the  board  or  com¬ 
mittee  may  have  to  question  the  estimates 

63.  ReKuIations,  chap.  V :  cf.  Appendix,  Annex  1. 

64.  Ibid. 

65.  Article  3;  cf.  Appendix,  Annex  1. 


of  needs  submitted  by  sovereign  countries,  it 
is  considered  appropriate  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  physicians — the  Health  Committee — 
should  be  represented.  The  Permanent  Cen¬ 
tral  Opium  Board  was  also  suggested  as  the 
appropriate  organ,  calling  for  advice  when 
necessary  on  the  Health  Committee,  the 
Opium  Advisory  Committee,  or  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  League.  One  advantage 
of  this  would  be  that  it  would  not  entail  the 
creation  of  a  new  organization.  No  specific 
proposal,  however,  was  included  in  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  Plan. 

Unsolved  Problems 

In  brief,  the  Advisory  Committee  Plan 
contains  no  definite  answers  to  the  following 
problems : 

1.  The  shares  of  the  world  quota  to  be  assigned 
to  each  manufacturing  country. 

2.  The  advisability  of  provisions  for  economic 
pressure  against  countries  which  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  certain  of  the  fundamental  terms  of 
the  Limitation  Convention. 

3.  The  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  no  country  manufacture  more 
than  its  allotted  share. 

4.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  an  un¬ 
reasonable  increase  in  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
tured  drugs  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  for 
direct  limitation  of  manufacture. 

6.  The  appointment  or  designation  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Board  to  perform  the  administrative 
functions  outlined  in  the  Plan. 

The  above  problems  and  certain  other  sug¬ 
gestions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages 
will  again  be  in  issue  at  the  May  Conference. 

THE  SCHEME  OF 
STIPULATED  SUPPLY 

A  second  plan  proposed  for  consideration 
by  the  May  Conference,  is  the  “Scheme  of 
Stipulated  Supply.””  In  1924  a  suggestion 

66.  Cf.  p.  26.  At  IhP  pnd  of  tho  report  s»t)mltti'd  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Council  ai>p<'ars  the  followinK  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  ItelKlan  representative  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  the  representatives  of  China,  Mexico,  Poland,  Spain 
and  UruKuay: 

“We  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  future 
conference  to  the  various  suggestions  and  i>ropo.sals  made  by 
the  representatives  of  consuming  countries  and  we  consider  It 
desirable  to  summarise  them  In  the  following  words: — 

1.  A  system  of  limitation  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  each  nation  to  procure,  for 
its  legitimate  needs,  the  drugs  from  the  source  and  the  coun¬ 
try  it  desires. 

2.  Each  country  should  In  advance  make  known  the  quantity 
of  narcotic  drugs  falling  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  which  it  will  be  in  need  for  a  fixed  period  as 
well  as  the  name  of  the  country  or  countries  where  it  In¬ 
tends  to  procure  It  supplies. 

3.  The  system  of  Oovernment  monopoly  for  the  trade  and, 
where  necessary,  for  the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  is  recommended. 

4.  Sanctions  applicable  by  each  government  party  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  May  1931  should  be  provided  for,  and  should 
apply  to  every  country  which  does  not  exercise  a  control  of 
narcotic  drugs  equivalent  to  that  laid  down  in  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

5.  noth  the  limitation  of  manufacture  and  the  control  of 
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was  made  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Knaffl-Lenz  that  in 
order  to  assure  that  manufacture  of  narcotic 
drugs  be  restricted  to  the  world’s  legitimate 
needs,  every  country  should  signify  in^  ad¬ 
vance  the  names  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  proposed  to  make  purchases."  A  scheme 
embodying  those  provisions  and  enlarging 
on  them  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  State  Department  in  1928  by  Mr. 
C.  K.  Crane.“  This  scheme,  however,  has  not 
been  endorsed  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment. 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Crane  wrote  the 
League  of  Nations  that  the  scheme  had  been 
devised  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Blanco,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  and 
now  head  of  the  Anti-Opium  Information 
Bureau,  Geneva ;  this  explains  the  numerous 
titles  such  as  “The  American  Plan,”  or  “The 
Blanco  Plan,”  sometimes  given  to  the  scheme, 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
Scheme  of  Stipulated  Supply  or  merely  the 
Scheme. 

When  the  Scheme  was  submitted  to  the 
State  Department  and  to  the  League  (1928), 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  that  a  general 
international  opium  conference  would  soon 
be  held.  It  was  drawn,  therefore,  in  such 
way  as  to  require  ratification  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  countries  only,  but  its  provisions  indi¬ 
rectly  required  all  other  nations  to  cooperate 
in  certain  essentials,  which  will  be  discussed 
presently,  or  themselves  to  manufacture  the 
drugs  needed  for  domestic  consumption. 
Since  the  May  Conference  is  to  include  all 
countries,  the  Scheme  can,  if  acceptable,  be 
readily  amended  to  provide  for  ratification 
by  all.  This  would  overcome  the  original 
objection  that  governments  not  party  to  the 
agreement  would  be  indirectly  bound  by  it. 

Scheme  Proposals  Summarized 

One  more  preliminary  fact  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  necessary  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  developed  in  the  Advisory 
Committee  Plan,  but  not  in  the  Scheme  of 
Stipulated  Supply.  Its  general  outline,  hbw- 

quantities  manufacturpil  nhoiild  be  guaranteed  by  the  action 
of  the  Permanent  Central  Hoard,  assisted  where  necessary  by 
technical  authorities."  (Cf.  I.eague  of  Nations,  Conference 
on  the  T.imitation  of  the  Manufacture  of  Narcotic  Drugs, 
Document,  cited,  p.  120.) 

67.  Cf.  League  of  Nations.  Health  Committee,  Minutes  of  the 
First  Session,  C.10.M.7. 1924. III.,  p.  98-99. 

68.  The  State  Department  subsequently  transmitted  the 
scheme  to  the  Netherlands  government,  whose  delegate  outlined 
it  at  the  twelfth  session  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Cf.  I.eaguo 
of  Nations,  Advisory  Committee  ...  on  Opium,  cited,  Minutes 
of  the  Twelfth  Session,  cited,  p.  149-160. 


ever,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
five  articles."  It  is  proposed : 

“Article  1.  To  appoint  some  mutually  accept¬ 
able  central  agent,  such  perhaps  as  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Central  Board,  whose  duty  it  would  be  (a) 
to  receive  and  transmit  all  information  that 
would  result  from  the  application  of  the  Plan, 
from  and  to  the  parties  to  it  concerned,  and  (b) 
to  ensure  that  such  information  would  be  access¬ 
ible  to  the  world  at  large — if  not,  indeed,  to  give 
world  publicity  to  it. 

“Article  2.  To  notify  to  the  central  agent,  in 
advance,  and  for  a  determined  period,  their  legiti¬ 
mate  requirements  for  internal  use  only,  of  each 
individual  substance  derived  from  opium  and  coca 
leaf.  If  they  are  unable  to  determine  these  various 
amounts  in  advance,  then  they  are  to  under¬ 
take  that  the  totalled  raw  material  equivalents 
of  these  requirements  notified  for  the  given 
period  shall  not  exceed  those  two  definite  amounts 
that  are  determinable  from  the  League’s  esti¬ 
mated  maximum  annual  per  capita  requirements 
(of  opium  and  cocaine)  and  the  number  of  people 
under  their  jurisdiction  who  are  within  reach  of 
medical  aid.  Synthetic  substitutes  should  simi¬ 
larly  be  individually  notified,  including  such 
habit-forming  substitutes  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Office  international  d'Hygiene  publique,  may 
now  exist  or  from  time  to  time  be  discovered, 
and  including  such  non-habit-forming  substitutes 
as  are,  in  any  degree,  composed  of  substances 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  raw  materials. 

“Article  3.  To  inform  the  central  agent  from 
w'hich  country  or  countries  they  will  purchase 
these  requirements. 

“Article  4.  To  report  to  the  central  agent  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  countries  from  whom 
they  have  received  orders,  together  with  the 
quantities  of  each  individual  drug  ordered.  To 
report,  also,  the  date  and  individual  amounts  of 
each  exportation  to  such  countries. 

“Article  5.  To  export  only  to  those  countries 
which  have  announced  to  the  central  agent  the 
same  information  which  they  themselves  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  give  under  headings  2  and  3  above.  In 
the  case  of  non-manufacturing  countries  whose 
custom  it  is  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  other 
non-manufacturing  countries,  the  manufacturing 
country  would  further  undertake  to  refuse  export 
to  the  re-exporting  country  (to  the  extent  of  its 
re-export  trade)  unless  the  country  to  whom  re¬ 
export  is  contemplated  has  made  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  announcements.” 

The  Advisory  Committee  Plan  contains 
similar  provisions  for  the  appointment  or 
designation  of  a  central  administrative  agent, 
advance  estimates  of  requirements  of  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs,  and  statistical  trade  reports.™ 

69.  For  text  of  the  Scheme  of  Stipulated  Supply,  cf.  Brief 
Outline  of  an  International  A'nrcoftcs  Manufacture  Agreement 
(Geneva,  Anti-Opium  Information  Bureau,  October  1,  1929). 

70.  Cf.  p.  27;  31-32. 
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Advance  Designation 
of  Sources  of  Supply 

The  essence  of  the  Scheme,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  only  essential  difference  between 
it  and  the  share  or  quota  plan  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee,  is  that  each  party  agrees 
“to  inform  the  central  agent  from  which 
country  or  countries  they  will  purchase  these 
requirements.  .  .  There  is  “implied” 

provision  in  this  article  that  the  amount 
manufactured  annually  in  each  country  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  of  estimated  purchases  to 
be  made  by  the  outside  world  in  that  country. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  restricting  the 
imports  of  raw  materials  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States."^  Each  government  would 
permit  exports  from  its  territory  only  to 
countries  which  had  signified  in  advance 
their  intention  to  supply  themselves  from 
such  exporting  country,  and  in  amounts  not 
greater  than  those  specified.  Importing 
countries  would  be  unable  to  purchase  from 
sources  other  than  those  specified  in  advance, 
since  no  other  countries  would  be  entitled  to 
fill  their  orders.”  By  this  means  amounts 
of  drugs  to  be  manufactured  in  each  country 
are  limited  without  the  necessity  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  world  quota  and  share  system 
outlined  in  the  Advisory  Committee  Plan.’^* 
Under  the  Scheme,  if  the  name  of  any  coun¬ 
try  not  previously  manufacturing,  is  given 
by  a  purchasing  country  as  the  proposed 
source  of  imports  for  the  following  year,  the 
country  named  would  automatically  be  en¬ 
titled  to  manufacture  enough  drugs  to  fill 
the  order. 

By  this  means  the  Scheme  also  avoids  any 
danger  of  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  in 
favor  of  present  manufacturing  countries,  in 
contrast  to  the  share  system  which  might 
result  in  such  monopoly,  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  and  international  cartels. 

A  third  advantage  claimed  is  that  under 
the  Scheme  there  is  no  danger  that  manu- 

70a.  Article  3. 

71.  Cf.  p.  21. 

72.  Article  6.  This  article  forbids  export  to  any  country 
which  had  not  made  an  advance  estimate  of  Its  needs,  and 
had  not  desiffnatcd  the  country  or  countrh'S  from  which  it  In¬ 
tended  to  satisfy  those  needs.  To  obtain  narcotics  all  countries 
will  therefore  have  to  submit  such  specilications  unless  they 
prefer  to  establish  manufacture  on  their  own  account.  At  the 
May  Conference  the  Scheme  could  be  so  amended  as  to  Include 
a  direct  undertaking  by  all  countries  to  submit  the  required 
advance  Information.  This  would  answer  the  objection  to  the 
present  draft  of  the  Scheme  that  countries  not  party  to  It  would 
be  bound  In  a  practical  and  important  way  by  Its  provisions. 

72a.  For  a  discussion  of  the  difflcultlcs  of  this  system,  cf. 
p.  28. 


facturers  will  combine  to  raise  the  prices  of 
drugs  unreasonably,  while  under  the  share  or 
quota  plan  a  combination  of  manufacturers 
for  such  purpose  is  a  definite  danger.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
has  so  far  been  unable  to  recommend  any 
measures  to  obviate  this  danger. 

Scheme  Proponents  Stress 
Freedom  of  Trade 

Finally,  it  is  contended,  the  Scheme  for 
Stipulated  Supply  guarantees  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  trade.  Imports  may  be  made  by 
any  country  which  has  furnished  advance 
specifications.  In  making  their  annual  esti¬ 
mates  and  specifications  buying  countries  are 
free  to  choose  the  brand  of  drug  desired  and 
the  country  from  which  it  may  be  purchased. 
Under  the  Advisory  Committee  Plan,  if  its 
share  has  been  exhausted  a  manufacturing 
country  may  fill  further  orders  for  export 
only  by  importing  the  drugs  ordered  from 
other  countries  and  then  re-exporting  them.” 
Under  such  circumstances  the  buyer  is  not 
free  to  purchase  the  brand  he  chooses.” 

Critics  Doubt  Feasibility 
of  Advance  Designation 

Critics  of  the  Scheme  contend  that  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  unwilling  to  bind  themselves 
in  advance  as  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  will  purchase  their  drugs,  and  that  even 
if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  the  undertaking 
would  be  impracticable  commercially.  Under 
the  Advisory  Committee  Plan,  importing 
countries,  while  bound  to  submit  estimates  of 
needs,  are  free  to  make  their  purchases  from 
any  source  they  desire  without  binding  them¬ 
selves  in  advance. 

The  Scheme  would  probably  call  for  these 
advance  estimates  at  least  six  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  order  to  give 
the  manufacturing  countries  time  to  import 
raw  materials  and  to  process  them.  Buying 
countries  would  therefore  be  required  to 
obligate  themselves  for  a  substantial  period 

73.  Article  15;  cf.  Appendix,  Atiticx  J. 

74.  Under  the  Scheme,  automatic  provision  is  made  for 
buying  countries  to  supply  themselves  with  particular  brands 
from  the  countries  of  their  choice,  but  that  choice  must  be 
made  in  advance  and  must  be  adhered  to  for  the  year ;  under 
the  Advisory  Committee  share  or  quota  plan,  buying  countries 
may  choo.so  their  sources  of  supply,  but  for  a  time  may  h.ive 
to  be  satislied  with  drugs  manufactured  in  other  countries,  since 
once  a  country's  manufacturing  share  has  been  exhausted  it 
may  fill  further  orders  only  by  re-exi)ortlng  stock  manufactured 
in  countries  whose  shares  have  not  been  exh.austed.  This 
temporary  situation  can  be  remedied  every  two  years  under  the 
Plan,  and  the  desires  of  the  buyers  will  then  be  met  even  as 
to  brands  desired.  Under  both  plans  the  right  of  buyers  to 
choose  their  sources  of  supply  Is  safeguarded.  (Cf.  Advisory 
Committee  I’lan,  Article  10,  Annex  J.) 
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of  time.  It  is  pointed  out  that  war  or  other 
factors  might  intervene  which  would  cut  off 
the  specified  source  of  supply,  and  that  it 
might  be  difficult  for  buying  countries  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  elsewhere.  For  such 
contingencies,  the  Scheme  could  probably  be 
amended  so  that  orders  might  be  transferred 
to  other  countries. 

Critics  urge,  furthermore,  that  if  countries 
are  to  submit  their  estimates  six  months  in 
advance,  they  must  begin  much  earlier  to 
determine  their  needs  and  from  whom  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  purchased  most  profitably.  The 
Scheme'"  requires,  further,  that  if  possible, 
advance  estimates  be  submitted  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  substance  derived  from  opium  and 
coca  leaf ;  or  that  the  estimates  state  the 
total  amount  of  drugs  needed  in  terms  of 
their  raw  material  content;  for  example, 
“ten  tons  of  opium  in  various  of  its  deriva¬ 
tives  and  preparations.”  Under  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  Plan  estimates  would  not 
include  the  needs  for  morphine  or  cocaine  in 
derivatives  or  preparations  exempt  from  con¬ 
trol  under  the  Geneva  Convention.™  Under 
either  alternative  in  the  Scheme,  however, 
all  derivatives  and  preparations  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  annual  estimates.  For  a  coun¬ 
try  to  determine  from  six  months  to  a  year 
in  advance  its  needs  for  each  of  perhaps 
hundreds  of  different  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts  containing  opium  or  coca  leaf  would 
doubtless  be  a  stupendous  task,  and  even 
to  estimate  such  needs  in  terms  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  equivalents  is  said  by  critics  of  the 
Scheme  to  be  a  practical  impossibility. 

Further  Criticisms 
Against  the  Scheme 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  the 
Scheme  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  under  its  provisions  countries  are  not 
bound  to  purchase  any  drugs  at  all,  but  may 
decide,  after  the  specifications  are  in,  to 
manufacture  for  their  own  requirements  or 
to  buy  only  a  part  of  the  quantities  origin¬ 
ally  mentioned.  It  is  not  proposed  that  any 
advance  contracts  he  entered  into  between 
exporters  and  importers.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  or  perhaps  probable,  that  buyer 

75.  Article  2.  Cf.  p.  33. 

76.  Cf.  Advisory  Committee  Plan,  Articles  1  and  3.  Anuex  1. 


and  seller  may  be  unable  to  agree  on  quality 
and  price.  Either  might  seek  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  other,  since  the  seller  is  prohi¬ 
bited  by  the  Scheme  from  disposing  of  his 
stocks  and  the  buyer  from  obtaining  supplies 
elsewhere.  A  possible  answer  to  this  is  that 
these  same  prohibitions  will  make  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  buyer  and  seller  to  reach  a 
fair  agreement.  Furthermore,  the  seller  will 
be  anxious  to  satisfy  his  customers  for  the 
sake  of  future  business.  No  specific  means 
have  been  suggested  by  which,  under  the 
Scheme,  this  problem  can  be  solved,  but  some 
provision  for  arbitration  or  transfer  of 
orders  might  conceivably  be  worked  out. 

Another  serious  question  is  whether  the 
fact  that  some  countries  will  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  submit  advance  estimates  and 
specifications  will  be  fatal  to  the  object  of 
the  Scheme — the  direct  limitation  of  manu¬ 
facture  to  medical  needs.  The  Scheme  can 
provide  for  such  contingency  in  a  limited 
number  of  ways  only. 

First,  the  Scheme  need  make  no  provision 
for  supplying  drugs  to  countries  which  do 
not  submit  the  requisite  advance  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  result,  however,  would  be  to  en¬ 
courage  manufacture  in  countries  not  party 
to  the  Scheme.  This  would  manifestly  be 
unfortunate  and  would  be  liable  to  result  in 
an  unnecessary  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  drugs  and  consequently  in  illicit  traffic. 

Second,  the  scheme  might  be  amended  to 
give  the  central  body"’  power  to  make  esti¬ 
mates  of  needs  for  such  countries,  and  power 
to  designate  the  countries  from  whom  these 
needs  ivould  he  supplied.  The  designation 
of  the  supplying  countries  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  since  otherwise  each  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  might  claim  the  right  to 
manufacture  all  or  a  large  share  of  the 
drugs  for  supply  to  the  countries  from  whom 
estimates  of  needs  are  made  by  the  central 
body — a  practice  which  would  result  in  over¬ 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  governments  would  agree  to  any 
system  whereby,  in  case  they  fail  to  submit 
estimates  and  specifications,  they  would  be 
bound  to  make  their  purchase  only  from 
countries  specified  by  an  international  body. 

77.  Cf.  p.  31,  for  discussion  regarding  the  proposed  central 
body. 
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Third,  the  Scheme  might  be  amended  to 
give  the  central  body  the  power  to  make 
estimates  of  needs  for  such  countries  (as 
under  the  Advisory  Committee  Plan),  but 
not  the  added  power  to  specify  sources  of 
supply.  To  take  care  of  the  latter,  all  the 
manufacturing  countries  might  be  asked  to 
agree  in  advance  on  proportionate  shares  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  total  amount  of 
drugs  represented  by  the  central  body  as 
needed  for  consumption  in  those  countries 
supplying  no  advance  estimates.  This  would 
amount  to  a  combination  of  the  Scheme  of 
Stipulated  Supply  and  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  Plan. 

Two  further  means  of  solving  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem  have  been  advanced.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Scheme  suggest  that  exports 
of  drugs  might  be  permitted  to  countries 
which  have  made  no  advance  estimates  or 
specifications : 

(a)  if  the  drugs  be  exported  to  the  governments 
themselves  and  not  to  private  concerns,  or 

(b)  if  the  orders  given  by  the  importers  (private 
concerns)  are  transmitted  through  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  Permanent  Central 
Board. 

Both  suggestions  present  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  each  manufacturing  country  from 
claiming  the  right  to  manufacture  for  a  large 
part  of  this  unassigned  business. 

Advisory  Committee  Plan 
Contrasted  with  Scheme 

Such  are  the  essential  outlines  of  the  two 
proposals  for  limitation  of  manufacture 
which  have  received  most  attention. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Plan  has  been 
fully  and  formally  drafted  for  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  May  Conference;  the  Scheme 
of  Stipulated  Supply  is  in  outline  form  only. 
The  only  essential  distinction  between  the 
two  is  that  the  Plan  provides  for  the  share 
or  quota  system  for  direct  limitation  of 
manufacture,  while  the  Scheme  provides  for 
limitation  based  on  advance  specifications  by 
purchasing  countries.  Both  proposals  have 
their  friends,  official  and  unofficial.”  The 
chief  drawback  in  the  Advisory  Committee 
Plan  is  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  manu¬ 
facturing  countries  to  agree  on  their  propor- 

78.  Cf.  discussion  of  these  two  propo.sals  in  C.  K.  Crane. 
An  Examination  of  the  Principal  Methods  Sunficsted  for  Limit¬ 
ing  the  World  Manufacture  of  Xarcotics,  Geneva,  Anti-Opium 
Information  Bureau,  October  9,  1930. 


tionate  shares  of  the  world  quota.  While  the 
Scheme  attempts  to  meet  this  weakness  of 
the  Plan,  it  has  the  following  practical  draw¬ 
backs  : 

1.  It  may  prove  difficult  for  each  country 
to  determine  long  in  advance  its  needs  for  all 
drugs  containing  opium  and  the  coca  leaf. 

2.  It  may  be  impracticable  for  countries 
to  bind  their  dealers  to  buy  from  or  sell  to 
dealers  in  only  those  countries  which  have 
been  specified  months  in  advance,  since  the 
Scheme  does  not  require  such  dealers  to 
make  advance  contracts. 

3.  It  may  be  difficult  to  define  satisfac¬ 
tory  measures  for  supplying  drugs  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  do  not  submit  advance  estimates 
of  needs  and  specifications  of  proposed 
sources  of  supply. 

GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLY 

A  third  proposal  which  may  be  presented 
to  the  May  Conference  is  government  mon¬ 
opoly. 

There  was  included  in  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  report  to  the  Council,  submitted  with 
its  Plan,  a  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  a 
“system  of  government  monopoly  for  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs 
falling  under  the  provision  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  .  .  .“  The  proposal  was  not  intended  as 
a  substitute  for  a  plan  for  direct  limitation 
of  manufacture ;  it  was  intended  as  a  supple¬ 
ment.  Even  if  every  country  in  the  world 
were  to  establish  a  monopoly,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  limit  manufacture  as  a 
means  of  preventing  accumulations  of  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  drugs  which  might  somehow 
or  other  be  tapped  for  the  illicit  market. 

No  definite  type  of  monopoly  has  been 
suggested,  so  the  matter  will  not  be  discussed 
in  detail.  A  monopoly  system  might  well  in¬ 
clude  import,  export,  manufacture,  and 
wholesale  distribution  of  drugs  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  while  in  others  it  might  be  found  more 
practicable  to  allow  wholesale  distribution, 
apart  from  import  and  export,”  to  private 
concerns ;  presumably  the  government  would 
be  in  close  enough  contact  with  the  whole¬ 
salers  to  prevent  any  continued  abuse  of 
their  privileges. 

79.  Under  any  system  of  (government  monoiioly.  International 
distribution  must  be  effected  solely  tbroiiRb  olticial  channels. 
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Opponents  Stress  Incentive 
to  Bootleg  Industry 

The  arguments  against  government  mon¬ 
opolies  in  general  are  applicable  in  this  as 
in  other  commercial  fields.  Moreover,  the 
monopoly  system  might  well  give  rise  to  the 
creation  of  a  bootleg  industry.  While  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  set  up  clan¬ 
destine  manufacturing  plants  on  an  elaborate 
scale  without  the  knowiedge  of  government 
authorities,  there  is  little  doubt  that  small 
“kitchen  factories"  w^ould  be  adequate  for 
the  manufacture  of  drugs  of  quality  satis¬ 
factory  to  addicts.  That  few  such  “kitchen 
factories"  are  knowm  to  exist  now  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  necessary  to  the  smugglers.  The 
illicit  traffic  has  been  adequately  supplied  by 
certain  of  the  world’s  large  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

Advocates  of  a  government  monopoly  plan 
contend  that  so  long  as  commerce  in  narcotic 
drugs  is  left  to  private  concerns  w'holly  in¬ 
terested  in  profits,  there  will  be  little  de¬ 
crease  in  the  illicit  traffic.  Efforts  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  concentrated  on  developing  the 
volume  of  business;  on  the  other  hand, 
under  a  monopoly  system,  effort  will  be  made 
presumably  to  do  as  little  business  as  is  com¬ 
patible  w’ith  legitimate  needs.  In  answ’er  to 
the  objection  that  a  bootleg  industry  might 
spring  up  in  countries  which  establish  mon¬ 
opolies,  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  an  indus¬ 
try  could  hardly  be  developed  to  any  great 
extent  except  in  countries  where  raw’  ma¬ 


terials  are  produced,  since  the  smuggling  of 
raw  opium  and  coca  leaves  on  a  large  scale 
w’ould  be  extremely  difficult.  Moreover,  this 
danger  of  clandestine  manufacture  would 
exist  to  the  same  extent  under  any  system  of 
controlled  private  manufacture  if  the  control 
were  effective  enough  to  prevent  the  larger 
pharmaceutical  houses  from  supplying  the 
illicit  traffic. 

Manufacturers  Responsible 
for  Illicit  Traffic 

So  far  as  the  “rights"  of  manufacturers 
are  concerned,  it  is  contended  that  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  some  years  to  clean 
house;  that  if  they  had  desired  to  do  so, 
manufacturers  in  certain  countries  could 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  putting  an 
end  to  the  illicit  traffic,  but  that  instead  they 
have  consistently  balked  the  establishment  of 
effective  control  measures.  Society  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  terrific  price  to  save  for  private  profit 
the  income  from  the  small  legitimate  com¬ 
merce  in  narcotic  drugs.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  of  machinery  for  control  has 
run  into  millions ;  the  cost  to  society  through 
crime  committed  because  of  narcotic  drug 
addiction  is  infinitely  greater,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  economic  cost  as  well  as  the  price 
measured  in  terms  of  human  suffering.  It 
is  argued  that  in  the  light  of  these  incon¬ 
trovertible  facts,  private  interests  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  world  and 
that  narcotic  drugs  must  be  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  manufacture  and  international 
distribution  by  private  commercial  interests. 


APPENDIX 
ANNEX  1. 

C.115.1931.XI  (Annex). 
[O.C.1332(l).] 

DRAFT  CONVENTION  FOR  LIMITING  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND 
REGULATING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NARCOTIC  DRUGS. 


[List  of  Contracting  States.] 

Deciding  to  supplement  the  provisions  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Opium  Conventions,  signed  at  The  Hague 
on  January  23rd,  1912,  and  at  Geneva  on  February 
19th,  1925,  by  facilitating  the  limitation  of  the 
manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs  to  the  world’s  legiti¬ 
mate  requirements  for  medical  and  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  and  regulating  their  distribution. 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  to  that 
effect  and  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries: 


[List  of  Plenipotentiaries.] 

Who,  having  communicated  to  one  another  their 
full  powers  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  indicated,  the 
following  definitions  shall  apply  throughout  this 
Convention  and  the  Annex  thereto: 

1.  The  term  “Geneva  Convention’’  denotes  the 
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International  Opium  Convention  signed  at  Geneva 
on  February  19th,  1925; 

2.  The  term  “narcotic  drugs”  shall  denote  the 
following  drugs  in  manufactured  state: 

(t)  Morphine  and  its  salts,  including  prep¬ 
arations  made  directly  from  raw  opium  and 
containing  more  than  20%  of  morphine; 

(ii)  Diacetylmorphine  and  the  other  mor¬ 
phine  esters  and  their  salts; 

(tti)  Cocaine  and  all  other  derivatives  of 
ecgonine,  and  their  salts; 

(iv)  Dihydrooxycodeinone  (eucodal),  dihy- 
drocodeinone  (dicodide),  dihydromorphinone 
(dilaudide) ,  acetylodemethylodihydrothebaine 
(acedicone)  and  their  salts; 

3.  The  definitions  of  morphine,  diacetylmor¬ 
phine,  cocaine,  crude  cocaine  and  ecgonine  con¬ 
tained  in  Article  I  of  the  Geneva  Convention  shall 
apply  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention. 

For  the  other  narcotic  drugs  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  2  above,  the  following  definitions  are 
adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion: 

Esters  of  morphine  (a  combination  of  morphine 
and  any  other  organic  acid) ; 

Dihydrooxycodeinone  (CuH^OiN)  HC1+3H,0; 
Dihydrocodeinone  (CuH„NOa) ; 
Dihydromorphinone  (C„Hj,0,N  HCl) ; 
Acetylodemethylodihydrothebaine  (C»H»N04) . 

4.  The  term  “manufacture”  of  any  drug  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  refining  of  part-manufactured 
products. 

The  term  “conversion”  shall  denote  the  trans¬ 
formation  by  a  chemical  process  of  a  narcotic  drug 
into  another  substance. 

The  term  “import  certificate”  denotes  an  im¬ 
port  certificate  as  provided  for  in  Article  13  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

6.  The  term  “estimates”  shall  denote  the  esti¬ 
mates  furnished  in  accordance  with  Articles  3  to 
5  of  this  Convention  and  in  accordance  with  the 
annex  thereto. 

6.  The  term  “conversion  total”  in  relation  to 
any  country  in  respect  of  any  narcotic  drug  shall 
denote  the  total  amount  specified  in  the  estimates 
for  that  country  for  any  one  year  as  being  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  conversion,  with  the 
addition  of  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  reserve  stocks  of  that  drug  indicated  in 
the  estimate  as  likely  to  exist  in  that  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  in  respect  of  which  it 
is  made  and  intended  to  be  utilised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conversion  up  to  the  level  of  the  reserve 
stocks  which  according  to  the  estimates,  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  maintain  in  that  country  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  reserve  stocks  being 
estimated  as  likely  to  exceed  that  level,  after  de¬ 
duction  of  the  excess  of  those  stocks  over  the  de¬ 
sired  level. 

7.  The  term  “consumption  total”  in  relation  to 
any  country  in  respect  of  any  narcotic  drug  shall 
denote  the  total  amount  of  that  drug  specified  in 
the  estimates  for  that  country  for  any  one  year 


as  being  necessary  for  use  as  such  in  that  country 
for  medical  and  scientific  purposes  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  after  deduction  of  an  amount  in  respect 
of  any  reserve  stocks  of  that  drug  intended  for 
these  purposes  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  of  this  article. 

8.  The  term  “home  total”  in  relation  to  any 
country  in  respect  of  any  narcotic  drug  shall  de¬ 
note  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year  of  the  con¬ 
version  and  consumption  totals  for  that  country 
for  that  drug,  as  shown  by  the  estimates  for  that 
country  for  that  year. 

9.  The  term  “world  total”  in  relation  to  any 
narcotic  drug  shall  denote  the  aggregate  in  any 
one  year  of  the  home  totals  for  that  drug  for  all 
the  countries. 

The  world  total  of  any  narcotic  drug  will,  in 
consequence,  represent  the  amount  of  that  drug 
which  it  is  necessary  to  manufacture  in  any  one 
year  in  order  to  satisfy  the  world’s  legitimate 
requirements  of  that  drug  for  use  as  such  and  for 
conversion. 

10.  The  term  “export  total”  in  relation  to  any 
narcotic  drug  shall  denote  the  amount  of  that 
drug  which  must  be  manufactured  by  certain 
countries  in  excess  of  the  home  total  for  those 
countries,  for  export  to  countries  which  do  not 
manufacture  that  drug,  or  who  manufacture  less 
than  the  total  shown  in  their  estimates. 

11.  The  term  “manufacture  quota”  in  relation 
to  any  manufacturing  country  which  manufac¬ 
tures  part  only  of  its  consumption  quotas  shall 
denote  the  proportion  of  that  total  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimates  for  that  country  for  any  one 
year  are  to  be  manufactured  in  that  country  in 
that  year. 

12.  The  term  “manufacturing  country”  shall 
denote  a  country  in  which  narcotic  drugs  are 
manufactured  for  use  as  such  in  that  country. 

13.  The  term  “converting  country”  shall  de¬ 
note  a  country  into  which  any  narcotic  drug  is 
imported  or  in  which  any  narcotic  drug  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  both  cases  for  the  purpose  of  conver¬ 
sion. 

14.  The  term  “exporting  country”  shall  denote 
any  country  which  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Articles  8  and  10  of  this  Convention  is 
or  becomes  a  country  in  which  narcotic  drugs  are 
manufactured  for  export. 

15.  The  term  “territory”  or  “territories”  in 
relation  to  any  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
denote  the  territory  or  territories  of  that  High 
Contracting  Party  to  which  this  Convention 
applies. 

Article  2. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  take  all  such 
legislative,  executive,  or  other  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  due  effect  within  their  territories 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  S, 

1.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  furnish 
annually  to  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board, 
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constituted  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention,  in  respect  of  His  territory,  estimates  of  the 
requirements  of  those  territories  in  the  matter  of 
narcotic  drugs  for  use  as  such  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  conversion. 

It  is  understood  that  full  liberty  is  reserved  to 
each  country  to  purchase  its  supplies  of  narcotic 
drugs  in  any  country  it  wishes  and  it  may,  when 
giving  its  estimates,  mention  the  country  or  the 
countries  from  which  it  intends  to  purchase  its 
supplies. 

2.  In  the  event  of  any  High  Contracting  Party 
failing  to  furnish  by  the  date  specified  in  the  annex 
an  estimate  in  respect  of  any  of  its  territories,  an 
estimate  will  be  furnished  in  respect  of  that  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  competent  authority  to  be  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  I, 
paragraph  6,,  of  the  annex  to  this  Convention. 

3.  This  competent  authority  will  similarly  furn¬ 
ish  an  estimate  in  respect  of  any  country  which  is 
not  a  party  to  this  Convention  and  which  does  not 
furnish  an  estimate. 


Article  4- 

1.  Any  High  Contracting  Party  may,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  any  year  furnish  in  respect  of  any  of  His 
territories  a  supplementary  estimate  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  territory  for  that  year  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  circumstances  which  justify  such 
supplementary  estimate. 

2.  The  competent  authority  will  similarly,  if 
necessary,  furnish  a  supplementary  estimate  in  a 
case  where  it  has  furnished  an  original  estimate. 


Article  5. 

Estimates  furnished  under  the  provisions  of  the 
two  preceding  articles  shall  be  in  the  form,  and 
shall  be  furnished  in  the  manner  provided  in  Chap¬ 
ter  I  of  the  annex  to  this  Convention. 

Article  6. 

Every  estimate  furnished  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  articles  so  far  as  it  relates  to  narcotic 
drugs  required  for  domestic  consumption  in  the 
country  or  territory  in  respect  of  which  it  is  made 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  medical  and  scientific 
requirements  of  that  country  or  territory. 

It  is  understood  that  any  High  Contracting  Party 
may  include  in  its  estimates  such  quantities  as  it 
considers  necessary  for  the  establishment  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  reserve  stocks  under  Government  control 
for  Government  use  or  for  general  use  to  meet  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances. 

Article  7. 

The  total  amount  of  any  narcotic  drug  to  be 
manufactured  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  world  total  for  that  drug  for  that 
year. 

Article  8. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  10  the  world 
total  of  narcotic  drugs  less  (a)  that  part  of  it 
destined  for  home  consumption  manufactured  in 
countries  which  only  manufacture  for  their  own 
requirements  and  (6)  that  part  retained  for  con¬ 
version  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  manufactured 
shall  be  manufactured  by  the  following  countries 
(which  shall  be  known  as  “exporting  countries”) 
in  the  proportions  indicated: 


Morphine  and  its  salts 
and  preparations  made 
directly  from  raw  opium 
and  containing  more  than 
20  per  cent  of 
morphine 

i 

Diacetylmorphine, 
other  esters 
of  morphine  and  their 
salts 

Dihydrooxycodeinone, 
dihydrocodeinone, 
dihydromorphinone , 
acetylodemethylodi- 
hydrothebaine 

Cocaine 

and  other  derivatives 
of  ecgonine  and 
their  salts 

Note. — The  Drafting  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  question  of  manufacturing  quotas  for  drugs, 
which  are  brought  under  the  Geneva  Convention  by  its  tenth  article  decided  to  refer  this  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference  in  May. 


Article  9. 

The  proportions  specified  in  Article  8  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  or  in  any  new  agreement  reached  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  10,  unless  altered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  in  paragraphs 
1  to  6  of  the  latter  article,  shall  remain  in  force 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  Articles  3  to  6  of  this  Convention  or 
of  any  such  new  agreement  as  the  case  may  be. 
Whereafter,  these  proportions  shall  remain  in  force 
until  superseded  by  a  new  agreement  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  10  of  this 
Convention. 


Article  10, 

1.  (i)  If  a  High  Contracting  Party  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  8  desires  to  manufacture  for  ex¬ 
port  and  to  be  assigned  a  quota  or  (ti)  if  a  country 
mentioned  in  Article  8  desires  a  revision  of  its 
quota  after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  two  years 
specified  in  Article  9,  that  country  shall  give  notice 
to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

2.  The  notice  shall  give  as  full  particulars  as 
possible  of  the  consideration  which  the  Government 
of  that  country  desires  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  re-allocation  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
revision  of  the  quota. 
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3.  On  receipt  of  the  notice  the  Secretary-General 
will  communicate  it  to  the  Governments  of  the 
countries  to  which  quotas  have  been  assigned,  with 
a  view  to  negotiations  being  entered  into  between  the 
representatives  of  those  Governments  and  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government  of  the  country  giving 
the  notice,  and  shall  arrange  the  date  not  less  than 
one  month  nor  more  than  three  months  after  the 
communication  of  the  notice  for  a  meeting  of  a 
conference  of  such  representatives  to  consider  the 
matter.  This  Conference  will  be  presided  over  by 
a  person  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  two  years  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  quotas  may  also  take  place  in  the 
following  circumstances: 

(i)  If  as  a  result  of  a  fo?'mal  declaration  of 
a  High  Contracting  Party  of  its  intention  to 
obtain  its  supplies  in  a  given  country  it  appears 
that  the  order  destined  for  any  manufacturing 
country  exceed  substantially  the  quota  assigned 
to  that  country; 

(it)  If,  from  the  records  of  the  Central  Nar¬ 
cotics  Office,  it  appears  that  the  orders  received 
by  any  manufacturing  country  during  the  period 
referred  to  exceed  substantially  the  quota  assigned 
to  that  country. 

The  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  or  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Narcotics  Office,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Secretary-General  who  shall  then, 
in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  proceed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph. 

6.  If  the  negotiations  whether  entered  into  under 
paragraph  3  or  paragraph  4  of  this  article  have 
not  resulted  in  an  agreement  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  Conference  the  matter  shall  be 
submitted  to  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

In  any  negotiations  or  arbitration  in  pursuance 
of  this  article  of  the  allocation  of  a  quota  to  a 
country  to  which  a  quota  has  not  previously  been 
assigned,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  any 
contracts  or  agreements  duly  authenticated  for  the 
supply  by  that  country  of  any  narcotic  drugs  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  and  of  this  Convention. 

6.  In  the  event  of  any  High  Contracting  Party 
desiring  that  any  of  His  territories  should  cease 
to  be  an  exporting  country  in  respect  of  any  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs,  he  shall  give  a  notice  to  that  effect  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  the  other  exporting  countries.  Negotiations 
will  thereupon  be  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  last- 
mentioned  countries  for  the  re-allocation  of  the 
quotas  for  that  drug. 

7.  Any  agreement  or  award  which  may  be  reached 
under  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  article  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  registration.  The  Secretary- 


General  will  communicate  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Members  of  the  League  or  non-Member  States 
mentioned  in  Article  25  of  this  Convention  other 
than  those  which  are  Parties  to  the  Agreement. 

8.  The  quotas  allocated  in  any  such  agrreement 
or  award  shall,  as  from  the  date  of  its  registration 
by  the  Secretary-General  as  between  all  the  parties 
to  this  Convention  replace  those  previously  enforced 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Agreement  or  award 
enters  into  force. 

Article  11. 

1.  If  in  the  estimates  made  on  behalf  of  any 
country  for  any  year  it  is  stated  either  (t)  that  it 
is  proposed  to  manufacture  in  that  country  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  domestic  requirements  of  that 
country  in  respect  of  any  narcotic  drugs  for  use  as 
such  or  (n)  that  it  is  proposed  to  import  into  or 
manufacture  in  that  country  any  narcotic  drugs  for 
the  purpose  of  conversion,  that  country  shall  become 
for  the  purpose  of  the  year  in  respect  of  which  the 
estimate  is  made,  a  manufacturing  or  converting 
country  in  respect  of  that  narcotic  drug  as  the 
case  may  be. 

2.  No  narcotic  drug  shall  be  manufactured  in 
any  country  for  use  as  such  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  unless  that  country  is  in  respect  of  that 
drug  a  manufacturing  country  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  article. 

3.  No  narcotic  drug  shall  be  imported  into  or 
manufactured  in  any  country  for  the  purpose  of 
conversion  unless  that  country  is,  in  respect  of  that 
drug  a  converting  country  in  accordance  with  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article. 

Article  12. 

1.  The  full  proportion  of  the  “home  total”  for 
any  narcotic  drug  which  according  to  the  estimates 
for  any  country  for  any  one  year  is  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  that  country  shall  be  manufactured  in 
that  country  in  that  year,  but  in  no  circumstances 
will  any  greater  quantity  be  manufactured. 

2.  The  full  amount  of  any  narcotic  drug  imported 
into  or  manufactured  in  any  converting  country 
for  the  purpose  of  conversion  shall  be  utilised  for 
that  purpose  during  the  period  for  which  the  esti¬ 
mates  apply. 

Article  IS. 

1.  The  full  amount  of  the  home  total  for  each 
narcotic  drug  as  shown  in  the  estimates  for  any 
exporting  country  for  any  year  shall  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  that  country  in  that  year. 

2.  In  addition,  the  full  amount  of  the  proportion 
of  the  export  total  of  any  narcotic  drug  for  each 
year  allocated  to  an  exporting  country  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  be 
manufactured  in  that  country  in  that  year  and  shall 
be  held  available  for  export  irrespective  of  the  re¬ 
export  of  any  narcotic  drugs  in  a  manufactured 
state  which  may  have  been  imported  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 
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3.  In  no  circumstances  will  a  quantity  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  any  one  year  in  an  exporting  country 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  article. 

Article  H. 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  im¬ 
port  of  any  narcotic  drug  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
export  and  to  the  re-export  of  any  such  drug  as 
imported: 

(i)  The  import  certificate  issued  in  respect 
of  any  such  import  shall  state  that  the  drug  is 
intended  for  re-export; 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  country  which  manufac¬ 
tures  only  for  its  own  needs  and  in  the  case  of 
a  country  which  is  not  a  manufacturing  country, 
the  quantities  imported  for  re-export,  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  conversion  shall  not  exceed  the  home 
total  for  that  country,  less  the  amount  of  any 
manufactured  in  the  country,  provided  that  it 
shall  be  pernrissible  to  import  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  above  mentioned: 

(а)  Up  to  the  amount  which  has  already 
been  re-exported  in  that  year,  or, 

(б)  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  export 
orders  actually  received  for  the  supply  of  the 
drug  for  medical  or  scientific  needs,  duly  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  import  certificate  issued  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

(m)  It  is  understood  that  a  manufacturing 
country  which  manufactures  only  the  quantity,  or 
part  of  the  quantity,  required  for  its  domestic 
consumption  or  for  conversion,  may  export  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  orders  duly  supported  by 
an  import  certificate  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  without  previous  importation. 

Article  15. 

1.  If  any  exporting  country  receives  during  the 
year  orders  for  the  supply  of  any  narcotic  drug  to 
an  amount  exceeding  its  proportion  of  the  export 
total  for  the  year,  and  if  arrangements  are  not 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  execution  of  the  order 
to  another  country,  the  Central  Narcotics  Office 
shall,  on  application,  arrange  for  the  transfer  to  the 
said  country,  without  undue  delay,  of  the  quantities 
required  to  enable  that  country  to  fulfil  its  orders 
from  other  exporting  countries  having  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  for  export  sufficient  quantities  within  the 
limits  of  their  quotas. 

2.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
grant  the  necessary  Customs  and  other  facilities 
for  such  transfers,  and  to  take  any  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  that  the  transfers  are  effected  at 
the  current  wholesale  prices. 

Article  16. 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  country  which  manufactures  any  narcotic  drug 
for  export  to  a  small  amount  and  is  not  an  export¬ 
ing  country  within  the  meaning  of  this  Convention: 
(t)  Each  export  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV  of  the  annex; 


(ii)  The  exports  from  these  countries  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  export 
total  for  the  year; 

(Hi)  The  Central  Narcotics  Office  shall  report 
the  amount  of  such  exports  to  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  and  a  corresponding  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  the  export  total  for  the  ensuing 
year; 

(tv)  Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
concerned  undertakes  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  exports  from  His  territory  of  any  narcotic 
drug  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  .  .  .  kilo¬ 
grammes. 

Article  17. 

1.  No  import  from  any  source  into  the  territories 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  of  any  narcotic 
drug  shall  take  place  except  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

2.  The  following  classes  of  imports  are  pro¬ 
hibited  : 

(а)  The  import  of  any  narcotic  drug  for  any 
purpose  other  than: 

({)  The  satisfaction  of  the  medical  and 

scientific  needs  of  the  importing  country; 

(ii)  Conversion; 

(Hi)  Re-export; 

(б)  The  import  in  any  one  year,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  re-export,  of  any  narcotic  drug  in 
excess  of  the  home  total  for  that  drug  as  shown 
in  the  estimates  for  the  country  concerned  for 
that  year; 

(c)  The  import  into  any  converting  country 
in  any  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  conversion 
of  any  narcotic  drug  in  excess  of  the  conversion 
total  for  that  country  for  that  year; 

(d)  The  import  in  any  one  year  of  any  nar¬ 
cotic  drug  for  use  as  such  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  the  consumption  total  of  that 
drug  for  the  country  concerned  in  that  year; 

(e)  The  import  in  any  one  year,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  or  re-export,  into  any  manu¬ 
facturing  country  which  manufactures  the  whole 
of  its  consumption  total  for  that  year  of  any 
narcotic  drug,  of  any  quantity  of  that  drug  what¬ 
ever; 

(/)  The  import  in  any  one  year,  save  for  the 
purpose  of  re-export  or  conversion,  into  any 
manufacturing  country  which  manufactures  part 
only  of  its  consumption  total  for  that  year  of 
any  narcotic  drug,  of  any  quantity  of  that  drug 
in  excess  of  the  difference  between  that  total  and 
the  manufacture  quota  for  that  country  for  that 
year. 

3.  No  export  or  re-export  of  any  narcotic  drug 
shall  take  place  from  the  territories  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  except  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 
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Article  18. 

The  text  of  the  annex  to  this  Convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Convention. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  annex  to  this 
Convention  shall  be  applied  by  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
the  foregoing  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  the  annex  may  be  revised  in 
the  following  manner: 


Article  19, 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  which  are  not 
Parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention  undertake  to 
apply  the  provisions  contained  in  the  following 
Chapters  of  that  Convention:  Chapter  III — Internal 
Control  of  Manufactured  Drugs;  Chapter  V — Con¬ 
trol  of  International  Trade;  Chapter  VI — Per¬ 
manent  Central  Board. 

Article  20. 

[Control  of  prices.] 

(This  article  is  reserved  for  consideration  by  the 
May  Conference;  see  report  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Council.) 

Article  21. 

If  any  drugs  confiscated  by  a  High  Contracting 
Party  are  appropriated  by  the  Government  for  use 
as  such  for  medical  or  scientific  purposes  or  for 
conversion,  a  deduction  to  an  equivalent  amount 
shall  be  made  from  the  amounts  to  be  manufactured 
in  or  imported  into  that  country. 

Article  22. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  apply 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
to  all  derivatives  of  morphine  which  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  in  pursuance  of  that  Convention: 

1.  The  provisions  of  Article  6,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  manufacture,  importation,  ex¬ 
portation  and  wholesale  sale  of  drugs; 

2.  The  provisions  of  Articles  12,  13  and  18: 

(а)  Except  as  regards  preparations  con¬ 
taining  the  substances,  and, 

(б)  Except  that  the  requirement  as  to  the 
production  of  an  import  certificate  shall  only 
apply  in  the  case  of  peronine  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  in  respect  of  which  the  Health  Conimittee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  reports  to  the  Council 
that  it  is  capable  commercially  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  drug  to  which  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  applies; 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  (b),  (e)  and 
(e)  and  paragraph  2  of  Article  22,  except  as 
regards  preparations  containing  the  drugs  and 
except  that  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports 
may  be  sent  annually  instead  of  quarterly. 

Article  28. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  any  two 
or  more  High  Contracting  Parties  concerning  the 


interpretation  or  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  except  in  the  cases  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  1  and  6  of  Article  10,  such  disputes 
shall,  unless  settled  directly  between  the  parties 
or  by  the  employment  of  other  means  of  reaching 
an  agreement,  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties  within  ...  of  the 
receipt  by  any  High  Contracting  Party  of  a  request 
from  another  High  Contracting  Party  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  dispute.  In  event  of  failure  to  agree 
upon  a  tribunal  within  that  period  the  dispute  shall, 
at  the  request  of  one  party,  be  referred  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The 
Hague. 

Article  2U. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may,  at  the  time 
of  signature,  ratification,  or  accession,  declare  that, 
in  accepting  the  present  Convention,  He  does  not 
assume  any  obligations  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of 
His  colonies,  protectorates,  overseas  territories  or 
territories  under  suzerainty  or  mandate:  and  the 
present  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  any  territories 
named  in  such  declaration. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  give  notice  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
any  time  subsequently  that  He  desires  that  the 
Convention  shall  apply  to  all  or  any  of  His  terri¬ 
tories  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  decla¬ 
ration  under  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  shall  apply  to  all  the  territories  named  in 
such  notice  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
a  country  ratifying  or  acceding  to  the  Convention. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may,  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  five  years’  period  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  29,  declare  that  He  desires  that 
the  present  Convention  shall  cease  to  apply  to  all 
or  any  of  His  colonies,  protectorates,  overseas  terri¬ 
tories  or  territories  under  suzerainty  or  mandate, 
and  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  apply  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  named  in  such  declaration  as  if  it  were  a 
denunciation  under  the  provisions  of  Article  29. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  communicate  to  all  the  Members  of  the  League 
and  non-Member  States  mentioned  in  Article  26, 
all  declarations  and  notices  received  in  virtue  of 
this  Article. 

Article  25. 

The  present  Convention,  of  which  the  French  and 
English  texts  shall  both  have  equal  force,  shall  bear 
this  day’s  date,  and  shall,  until  the  ...  be  open  for 
signature  on  behalf  of  any  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  of  any  non-Member  State  which  was 
represented  at  the  Conference  of  Geneva,  or  to  which 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  have 
communicated  a  copy  of  the  Convention  for  this 
purpose. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified.  The 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
who  shall  notify  their  receipt  to  all  Members  of  the 
League  and  to  the  non-Member  States  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 
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!  Article  26. 

As  from  the  .  .  .  the  present  Convention  may  be 
acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  or  any  non-member  State  mentioned  in 
Article  25. 

The  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
who  shall  notify  their  receipt  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  League  and  to  the  non-member  States  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  25. 

Article  27. 

The  present  Convention  shall  enter  into  force, 
as  regards  the  provisions  of  Articles  3  to  5,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations  of  ratification  or  acces¬ 
sions  on  behalf  of  not  less  than  .  .  .  Members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  or  non-member  States,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  exporting  countries,  and,  as  regards 
[  the  remaining  provisions,  it  shall  come  into  force 

on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  first  year  in 
respect  of  which  estimates  are  furnished  under  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  above  specified. 

Article  28. 

Ratifications  or  accessions  received  after  the  date 
on  which  Articles  3  to  5  of  this  Convention  have 
come  into  force  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  .  .  . 
day  following  the  date  of  their  receipt  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  shall  not 
entail  any  obligation  on  the  Member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  or  non-member  State  making  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  or  accession  to  furnish  estimates  for  the  year 
succeeding  that  in  which  the  ratification  or  accession 
is  made  unless  such  ratification  or  accession  is  made 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  ...  . 

Article  29. 

After  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date 
on  which  Articles  3  to  5  of  this  Convention  have 
come  into  force,  it  may  be  denounced  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  writing,  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  denunciation, 
if  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League 


of  Nations,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in 
any  year  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  if  received 
after  the  first  day  of  July  shall  take  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  received  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  shall  operate  only 
as  regards  the  Member  of  the  League  or  the  non¬ 
member  State  on  whose  behalf  it  has  been  deposited. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  notify  all  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  and  the  non-member  States  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  25  of  any  denunciations  received. 

If,  as  a  result  of  simultaneous  or  successive  de¬ 
nunciations,  the  number  of  Members  of  the  League 
and  non-member  States  bound  by  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  is  reduced  to  less  than  .  .  .  the  Convention 
shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  from  the  date  on  whicb 
the  last  of  such  denunciations  shall  take  effect  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  SO, 

A  request  for  the  revision  of  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  means  of  a 
notice  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Such  notice  shall  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  other  parties 
to  the  Convention,  and  if  endorsed  by  not  less  than 
...  of  them,  a  conference  will  be  convened  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Convention. 

Article  SI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the 
day  of  the  entry  into  force  of  Articles  3  to  5  of 
this  Convention. 

In  faith  whereof  the  above-mentioned  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva  ...  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall 
remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  certified  true  copies 
of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  League  and  to  the  non-member  States  referred 
to  in  Article  25. 


ANNEX  TO  THE  CONVENTION 
Regulations 


Chapter  I. 

The  regulations  in  this  chapter  shall  apply  in 
regard  to  the  estimates  to  be  furnished  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Articles  3  to  5  of  this  Convention. 

1.  Every  such  estimate,  whether  relating  to  re¬ 
quirements  for  domestic  consumption  or  conversion, 
shall  be  in  the  form  from  time  to  time  prescribed 
by  the  Permanent  Central  Board  set  up  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  communicated  by  the  Board 
to  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

2.  Every  estimate  relating  to  the  requirements 
for  domestic  consumption  or  conversion  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  behalf  of  which  it  is  made  shall,  however, 


show  separately  for  each  year  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  made: 

In  the  case  of  all  the  High  Contracting  Parties: 

(а)  The  requirements  of  that  country  in  the 
matter  of  each  narcotic  drug  for  use  as  such 
whether  in  the  form  of  (t)  alkaloids  or  salts, 
(it)  preparations  of  alkaloids  or  salts,  or  (nt) 
preparations  made  direct  from  raw  opium  or  the 
coca  leaf.  The  amounts  required  under  each  of 
the  above  categories  shall  be  shown  separately: 

(б)  The  amount  of  the  reserve  stocks  of  each 
narcotic  drug  intended  for  use  as  such  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  (t)  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain. 
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(if)  which  it  is  estimated  will  exist  in  that  coun¬ 
try  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  respect  of 
which  the  estimate  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  converting  country: 

The  amounts  of  each  narcotic  drug  which  it  is 
desired  (i)  to  manufacture  (it)  to  import  for 
purposes  of  conversion  distinguishing  the  amount 
required  in  respect  of  each  substance  into  which 
the  drug  is  to  be  converted  and  the  amount  of 
the  reserve  stocks  of  any  narcotic  drug  (t)  which 
it  is  desired  to  maintain  (tt)  which  it  is  estimated 
will  exist  in  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  respect  of  which  the  estimate  is  made  and 
intended  to  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  conver¬ 
sion: 

In  the  case  of  a  country  which  is  a  manufacturing, 
hut  not  an  exporting,  country; 

The  proportion  of  the  consumption  total  for 
that  country  in  the  matter  of  each  narcotic  drug 
which  it  is  proposed  to  manufacture  internally. 

3.  Every  estimate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  explaining  the  method  by  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  amounts  shown  in  it  have  been  calculated.  If 
these  amounts  are  calculated  so  as  to  include  a 
margin  allowing  for  possible  fluctuations  in  demand 
the  estimates  should  indicate  the  extent  of  the  mar¬ 
gin  so  included. 

4.  Every  estimate  shall  reach  the  Permanent 
Central  Board  not  later  than  August  1st  in  the 
year  preceding  that  in  respect  of  which  the  estimate 
is  made. 

6.  Supplementary  estimates  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Permanent  Central  Board  immediately  on  their 
completion. 

6.  Every  estimate  shall  be  examined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority  constituted  in  the  following  manner: 


The  competent  authority  may  require  any  further 
details  or  explanations,  except  as  regards  require¬ 
ments  for  government  purposes,  which  it  may  con¬ 
sider  necessary  in  respect  of  any  country  on  behalf 
of  which  an  estimate  has  been  furnished  in  order 
to  make  the  estimate  complete  or  to  explain  any 
statement  made  therein,  and  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government  concerned,  amend  any  estimate 
in  accordance  with  any  explanations  so  given. 

7.  The  competent  authority  shall  also  discharge 
the  functions  specified  in  Article  3,  paragraphs  2 
and  3,  and  Article  4,  paragraph  2,  of  this  Convention. 

8.  After  examination  by  the  competent  authority 
as  provided  in  paragraph  6  of  this  chapter  of  the 
estimates  furnished  by  the  Governments,  and  after 
the  determination  by  that  authority  as  provided  in 
paragraph  7  of  this  chapter  of  the  estimates  for 
countries  which  have  not  furnished  them,  the  Per¬ 
manent  Central  Board  shall  forward  through  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  (a)  to 


each  High  Contracting  Party  and  (6)  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Narcotics  Office  to  be  set  up  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  annex,  one  or  more  statements  as 
may  be  necessary  showing: 

(i)  The  amounts  of  the  conversion  and  con¬ 
sumption  totals  for  each  country  in  respect  of 
each  narcotic  drug  with  details  as  to  how  these 
totals  are  made  up; 

(ii)  The  home  total  for  each  country  for  each 
narcotic  drug; 

(in)  The  world  total  for  each  narcotic  drug; 

(iv)  The  export  total  for  each  narcotic  drug; 

(v)  The  amounts  of  each  narcotic  drug  to  be 
manufactured  for  export  in  each  exporting  coun¬ 
try  being  that  country’s  proportion  of  the  export 
total  for  that  year. 

The  statement  or  statements  shall  reach  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  and  the  Central  Narcotics  Office 
not  later  than  ...  in  the  year  previous  to  that 
year. 

9.  Every  supplementary  estimate  sent  to  the  Per¬ 
manent  Central  Board  in  the  course  of  the  year 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  competent  authority  and 
by  the  Committee  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  speci¬ 
fied  in  paragraphs  6  to  8  of  this  chapter,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Board  will  communicate  to  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  in  respect  especially  of  each 
exporting  country  any  revision  of  the  figure  of  the 
export  total  and  of  the  amounts  to  be  manufactured 
for  export  in  each  exporting  country  which  may  be 
necessitated  by  such  supplementary  estimates. 

Chapter  II. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  agreement  concerning  the 
proportions  in  which  the  export  total  is  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  exporting  countries  being  concluded 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  10  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  and  taking  effect  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or 
in  any  other  case  in  which  the  Permanent  Central 
Board  may  deem  it  necessary,  the  Board  will  com¬ 
municate  to  the  High  Contracting  Parties  the  re¬ 
vised  amounts  of  the  export  total  for  that  year  to 
be  manufactured  by  each  exporting  country. 

Chapter  III. 

1.  A  Central  Narcotics  Office  shall  be  established 
at  .  .  .  organised  as  follows . 


2.  The  expenses  of  the  Central  Narcotics  Office 
shall  be  defrayed  by  .  .  . 

Chapter  IV. 

The  following  procedure  shall  apply  in  regard  to 
the  export  including  re-exports  of  any  narcotic  drug: 

1.  The  manufacturer  or  trader  who  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  order  for  the  export  of  any  narcotic 
drug  shall  notify  the  Central  Narcotics  Office  of 
the  receipt  of  such  order. 

2.  The  Central  Narcotics  Office  will  ascertain 
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by  inspecting  its  records  whether  the  execution 
of  the  order  would  cause  the  importation  into  the 
country  concerned  during  the  current  year  of  an 
excess  of  the  drug  ordered  over  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  estimates  for  that  coun¬ 
try  for  that  year,  as  constituting  the  home  total 
for  that  drug,  after  deduction  of  any  amount 
which,  according  to  those  estimates,  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  that  country  in  that  year. 

3.  The  Central  Narcotics  Office  will  thereupon, 
as  soon  as  possible  and,  if  necessary,  by  telegram, 
issue  a  certificate  to  the  manufacturer  or  trader 
to  whom  the  order  has  been  given  stating  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  contained  in  its  records 
either : 

(t)  That  the  order  may  be  executed,  or, 

(ti)  That  a  proportion  of  the  order  may  be 
executed  stating  what  proportion,  or, 

(in)  That  the  order  may  not  be  executed. 

In  cases  (ii)  and  (in)  the  certificate  shall  give 
reasons  for  the  statements  made  therein. 

In  all  cases  a  copy  of  the  certificate  issued  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Government  of  the  country  from 
which  the  export  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  case  of  ex-import,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
export,  the  issue  of  a  certificate  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provision  of  Article  14  of  the  Convention. 

4.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  8  of  this 
Chapter,  no  narcotic  drug  shall  be  exported  or 
re-exported  by  any  trader  or  manufacturer  ex¬ 
cept  upon  receipt  of,  and  in  accordance  with,  the 
terms  of  a  certificate  supplied  under  paragraph  3 
of  this  Chapter. 

6.  Applications  from  any  manufacturer  or 
trader  for  a  certificate  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Central  Narcotics  Office  in  strict  order  of  priority. 

6.  The  Central  Narcotics  Office  shall  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately  the  export  takes  place  both 
by  the  exporter  and  the  Government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  it  is  made  and  the  Central  Nar¬ 
cotics  Office  shall  also  be  informed  immediately 
the  order  reaches  its  destination  both  by  the  con¬ 
signee  and  the  Government  of  the  country  of 
import. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  order  in  respect  of  which 
a  certificate  has  been  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  not  being  executed,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  in  the  event  of  the  return  to  the 
exporter  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  narcotic 


drugs  the  subject  of  an  executed  order,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  in  respect  of  such  order  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Central  Narcotics  Office  as  soon 
as  possible  for  cancellation  or  amendment  as  the 
case  may  be.  An  amended  certificate  will,  where 
applicable,  be  issued  by  the  Central  Narcotics 
Office. 

8.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  in  the  following  cases: 

(i)  Where  the  exporting  country  and  the 
importing  country  are  so  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  Central  Narcotics  Office  is  established 
that  the  application  of  these  provisions  would 
involve  excessive  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
orders; 

(ti)  Where  the  supplies  are  made  by  the  ex¬ 
porting  country  to  one  of  its  colonies,  protecto¬ 
rates,  overseas  territories  or  territories  under 
suzerainty  or  mandate; 

Provided  that: 

(i)  The  quantities  so  exported  during  the 
year  do  not  exceed  .  .  . 

(ii)  The  exports  are  reported  immediately 
to  the  Central  Narcotics  Office.* 

Chapter  V. 

1.  Records  shall  be  kept  by  the  Central  Office  in 
a  form  to  be  approved  by  .  .  . 

(i)  Of  the  conversion  and  consumption  totals 
for  each  country  for  each  year  in  respect  of  each 
narcotic  drug  showing  how  these  are  made  up; 

(ii)  Of  the  world  total  and  export  total  for 
each  year,  and  the  actual  amounts  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  for  export  in  each  exporting  country  in 
each  year; 

(iii)  Of  all  orders  for  the  export  or  re-export 
of  narcotic  drugs  in  respect  of  which  it  has  issued 
certificates,  such  orders  to  be  classified  according 
to  whether  the  certificates  permitted  the  execution 
of  the  order  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  refused 
permission  to  execute  the  order. 

2.  The  records  of  the  Central  Office  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  at  any  time  by  any  officer  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  either  by  the  ...  of 
the  League  of  Nations  or  by  the  Government  of  any 
High  Contracting  Party. 

3.  The  Central  Office  will  furnish  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  League  such  returns,  statements 
or  information  the  Council  may  require. 


ANNEX  10;  DRAFT  REPORT 

[Sub-Committee  A,  1924-1925  Conference — Objections  to  Limitation  of  Manufacture] 


O.D.C./S.C.  A/7. 

February  2nd,  1925. 

Sub-Committee  “A”  was  appointed  to  consider 
that  part  of  the  task  entrusted  to  the  Second  Con¬ 
ference  which  relates  to  the  “limitation  of  the 
amounts  of  morphine,  heroin  and  cocaine  and  their 
respective  salts  to  be  manufactured”  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  gave  the  Sub-Committee  a  general  mandate 


to  consider  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made, 
or  might  be  made,  to  that  end.  In  particular,  the 
Conference  referred  to  it  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 


1.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  for  consideration  of  the 
Conference  that  It  might  be  desirable  to  simplify  the  procedure 
still  further  by  allowing  a  similar  exception  for  the  export 
of  medicinal  preparations  containing  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  drugs  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  export  shall  be 
Immediately  notified  to  the  Central  Narcotics  Office. 
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posals  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Opium  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  its 
meeting  in  Aug^ust  1924  and  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Conference  at  its  first  meeting  as  the  basis 
of  its  deliberations,  and  the  corresponding  proposals 
in  the  scheme  submitted  by  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation,  which  was  based  upon,  and  largely  in  agree¬ 
ment  with,  the  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

These  proposals  were  examined  very  thoroughly 
by  the  Sub-Committee  and  a  wide  divergence  of 
views  was  found  to  exist  between  the  delegations 
of  the  countries  mainly  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  and  commerce  in  these  drugs. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  recall  briefly  the  main 
points  of  the  scheme  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  At 
its  meeting  in  1923,  at  which  it  formulated  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  holding  of  a  Conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Committee  reported  “that  the  information 
obtained  by  the  Committee  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  drugs  was  steadily  increasing  and  seemed 
to  make  it  possible  now  to  form  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  world’s  requirements.  Suggestions  were  con¬ 
sidered  regarding  the  limitation  of  the  manufacture 
of  morphine,  heroin  and  cocaine  and  the  Committee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  now  seemed  possible 
for  the  Governments  of  the  producing  countries  to 
approach  each  other  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding.”  With  this  object — ^that  is,  of 
securing  a  limitation  in  the  amounts  of  the  drugs 
manufactured  and  placed  on  the  world’s  markets — 
the  Advisory  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  August 
1924,  made  the  following  suggestions: 

(а)  Every  country  should  frame,  annually,  an 
estimate  of  the  amounts  it  would  require  to  import 
in  the  following  year  for  medical  and  scientific 
purposes  of  each  of  the  substances  covered  by 
the  Hague  Convention,  whether  required  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  for  manufacture  or  for  com¬ 
merce. 

(б)  The  Governments  should  undertake  not  to 
allow  the  importation  of  more  than  the  quantities 
specified  in  their  estimates  unless  in  the  course 
of  the  year  they  found  it  necessary  to  frame  a 
revised  estimate. 

(c)  The  exporting  countries  should  undertake 
that  their  exports  to  any  country  should  not,  to¬ 
gether,  exceed  more  than  the  amount  estimated 
by  that  country. 

(d)  A  Central  Board  should  be  constituted  by 
the  Council  of  the  League.  The  Board  should  re¬ 
ceive,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  estimates 
of  the  countries  and,  during  the  year,  quarterly 
statistics  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to 
each  country,  and  should  keep  the  Governments 
of  the  exporting  countries  informed  when  the 
imports  into  any  particular  country  had  reached 
the  amount  estimated. 

(e)  The  Board  should  also  have  the  important 
power  of  revising  any  estimate  furnished  by  a 
Government  which  appeared  to  the  Board  “to  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  country  and  to  be  likely  to  be  used  in  part 
for  the  illicit  traffic.” 

Strong  objection  was  taken  to  these  proposals  by 
sever.tl  delegations  on  various  grounds,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  were  that  Governments  were  not  in 
a  position  at  present  to  frame  estimates,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  binding,  of  their  annual  re¬ 
quirements;  that  in  any  case,  owing  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  annual  opium  crop  and  the  speculative 
character  of  the  trade,  it  would  always  be  impossible 
to  frame  in  advance  estimates  of  their  requirements 
for  manufacturing  or  commercial  purposes;  and  that 
a  limitation  of  the  imports  of  a  country  to  a  definite 


figure  would  lead  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  dealers 
to  corner  the  markets  and  would  entail  a  complete 
system  of  rationing.  The  delegations  which  held 
these  views  considered  that  a  more  pratical  method 
of  control  would  be  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the 
trade  in  the  drugs  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  to 
give  the  Central  Board  the  duty  of  examining  the 
statistics  and  calling  attention  to  cases  in  which  the 
figures  appeared  to  indicate  that  excessive  quanti¬ 
ties  were  being  imported  and  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  a  country  being  the  centre  of  an  illicit 
traffic. 

The  delegations  which  supported  the  scheme  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  pointed  out  in  reply  that, 
if  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  statistics  which 
were  only  to  be  received  after  the  close  of  the  year 
in  regard  to  the  transactions  in  that  year,  no  effec¬ 
tive  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Board  to  prevent 
illicit  traffic,  as  the  statistics  would  not  be  received 
at  the  best  until  many  months  after  the  event;  that 
it  would  not  be  expected  of  the  Governments,  at  any 
rate  in  the  early  years  of  the  working  of  the  scheme, 
that  they  should  furnish  exact  estimates  of  their 
requirements;  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
be  able  to  allow  a  sufficient  margin  in  their  esti¬ 
mates  to  provide  against  a  possible  shortage,  and 
would  always  be  able,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage 
actually  occurring,  to  forward  a  revised  estimate, 
and  that,  as  experience  grew,  the  estimates  would 
become  more  and  more  exact;  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  Government  in  a  year  of  abundant 
crop  and  low  prices  should  not  allow  its  traders 
and  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  laying 
in  supplies  for  a  longer  period  than  the  current 
year,  a  revised  estimate  being  submitted  for  the 
purpose;  and  that  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
dealers  to  corner  the  market  and  to  raise  prices 
woud  be  improbable  as  the  trade  in  these  particular 
drugs,  in  most  cases,  forms  only  a  small  part  of 
their  total  business  and  would  prejudice  their  other 
business,  and  in  any  case,  such  attempts  could  easily 
be  countered  by  the  Government,  whose  permission 
the  dealers  would  require  for  carrying  on  the  trade 
in  these  drugs. 

Long  discussions  took  place  both  in  the  Committee 
itself  and  in  a  small  Committee  of  Five  which  was 
appointed  with  a  view  to  finding  a  basis  of  agree¬ 
ment.  The  objections  to  the  scheme  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  were  maintained  and  it  became  evident 
that,  if  an  agreement  were  to  be  reached,  it  would 
have  to  be  on  a  different  basis. 

Eventually  a  compromise  was  reached  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

The  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  was  re¬ 
tained,  but  with  functions  of  a  different  character. 
Its  main  duty  would  be  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
international  traffic,  to  note  where  the  drugs  were 
going  to,  and  to  investigate  the  case  of  any  country 
where  quantities  greatly  in  excess  of  its  probable 
requirements  were  accumulating.  To  enable  it  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  it  would  be  furnished,  at  short 
intervals,  by  each  country  with  statistics  of  its 
imports  from  and  exports  to  each  country  of  each 
of  the  drugs.  It  would  also  be  furnished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  with  the  estimates  of  the  prob¬ 
able  requirements  of  each  country,  but  these  esti¬ 
mates  would  not  be  binding  on  the  country  as  under 
the  Advisory  Committee’s  scheme,  but  would  be 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
Central  Board  in  carrying  out  its  task.  The  Board 
would  also  have  the  power  of  asking  for  explana¬ 
tions  from  any  country  where  the  imports  appeared 
to  be  excessive,  and,  if  no  satisfactory  explanation 
were  forthcoming,  of  calling  the  attention  of  all 
other  Governments  to  the  position  and  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  exports  to  the  country  in  question 
should  cease  until  the  Board  was  able  to  report  that 
the  situation  in  that  country  was  satisfactory. 
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This  scheme  is  embodied  in  the  draft  proposals 
which  are  submitted  by  Sub-Committee  A  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference  and  which  are  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  under  this  scheme,  no 
compulsion  is  placed  upon  any  Government  and 
that  the  powers  of  the  Central  Board  are  powers 
of  enquiry  and  recommendation  only.  No  country 
is  compelled  to  cease  either  its  imports  or  its  exports 
of  the  drugs.  The  sanction  behind  the  action  of 
the  Board  will  be  a  moral  sanction  only — the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion.  The  Board  will  publish  its 
findings  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based 
and  will  communicate  them  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  and  through  the  Council  to  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  Board  will  take  the  decisive  action  of 
recommending  the  stoppage  of  exports  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  only  when  the  case  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  in  such  a  case  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  responsible  Governments  which  put  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  new  Convention  will  act  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation.  Should  a  Government 
not  be  prepared,  however,  to  act  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  required  to  inform  the  Central  Board, 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  its  reasons.  It  was  felt  by 
one  or  two  delegations  that  in  some  cases  there 
might  be  political  or  other  serious  reasons  for  not 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  understood  that  such  cases  would  be 
exceptional. 


In  order  that  every  possible  safegruard  may  be 
provided  against  the  possibility  of  error  or  arbi¬ 
trary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  it  is  proposed 
in  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  Conference  that  a 
recommendation  of  the  Board  shall  be  made  only 
if  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
Board  is  in  favour  of  it;  that  any  country  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  when  any  question  of  action  with  regard  to 
it  under  Article  VI  is  being  considered;  that,  where 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Board,  the  views 
of  the  minority  shall  also  be  stated  in  their  report; 
and,  finally,  that  any  country  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the  League  against  the 
decision  of  the  Board. 

The  scheme  now  proposed  is  less  drastic  than  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  which 
was  itself  less  drastic  than  the  schemes  of  limita¬ 
tion  put  forward  by  certain  countries  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  Conference. 
The  Sub-Committee  believe,  however,  that  the  scheme 
they  have  elaborated  will  be  a  valuable  instrument 
in  checking  the  illicit  traffic  and  securing  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of,  and  trade  in,  the  drugs 
to  medical  and  scientific  requirements  as  provided 
for  in  the  Hague  Convention.  The  success  of  the 
scheme  will  depend  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Governments  in  suppliring  the  statistics  and  other 
material  which  will  be  required  by  the  Board  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties. 


